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Juan O'Gorman 


By Gibson Danes 


NE OF THE most familiar sights to tourists in Mexico 
City, outside the Cathedral and the Palace of Fine Arts, is 
the striking modern house and studio of Diego Rivera. 
Most sightseers remember the pink-and-blue dwelling surrounded by 
tall organ cacti, but few know the name of the architect who designed 
it. They might be surprised to learn that it was the work of a twenty- 
three-year-old native of Mexico whose mingled heritage is well indi- 
cated by his name: Juan O’Gorman. Serious students of architecture 
in this country know O’Gorman as one of the leaders in experiment- 
ing with contemporary methods and materials in building. Few 
North Americans, however, realize his importance as a painter and 
a muralist. Because of this dual aspect of his career, which has 
involved solid achievement in two usually distinct fields of expres- 
sion, he should be better known outside Mexico than he is. 


Even though one cannot make definite pronouncements about 
a man who is not yet forty, Juan O’Gorman’s work in both archi- 
tecture and painting is extraordinary. When he was still in his early 
twenties, he built the first modern “functionalist” houses in Mexico 
(1928-1932). Last year he completed one of the most important 
fresco mural decorations produced in Mexico since the beginning 
of the revolutionary movement led by Orozco and Rivera two dec- 
ades ago. He is not only an accomplished muralist, having thor- 
oughly mastered the arduous technique of true fresco, but is one of 
the most engaging easel painters and portraitists in Mexico. He is 
also one of the few Mexican artists interested in painting landscapes, 
a genre of painting that has been almost entirely neglected in Mexico 
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since the time of José Velasco in the nineteenth century. Further- 
more. he is keenly interested in city planning and is teaching a course 
in that subject at the present time. Such a diversity of interests, com- 
bined with such a level of accomplishment, is rare in any time, but 
is especially remarkable in our own age of almost fanatic special- 
ization. 


Juan O’Gorman’s talent appeared at a very early age. He received 
his first instruction in art as a boy from his father, Cecil Crawford 
O’Gorman, who is himself well known as a meticulous and sensitive 
portrait painter. Even more important than the early training Juan 
received in drawing is the fact that he grew up in a lively intellectual 
atmosphere. The O’Gorman family is a very interesting and a genu- 
inely sophisticated one. Juan’s father is a remarkable personality. 
A native of Ireland, he was educated in England, and came to 
Mexico a half-century ago as a mining engineer. He married a 
woman of mixed Irish and Mexican descent and decided to settle 
permanently in Mexico. After suffering from tropical diseases con- 
tracted in the course of his work, he gave up mining for chemistry. 
For the past decade or so he has devoted all his time to his life 
interest, painting. 

Juan was born in Coyoacan—now a fashionable suburb of 
Mexico City—on July 6, 1905. Since his father was working in the 
mining industry in the picturesque silver town of Guanajuato, Juan 
went to primary school there. Then he attended the National Prep- 
aratory School in Mexico City and subsequently studied architecture 
at the National University, from which he was graduated in 1927. 
The years when Juan was attending the Preparatory School and the 
University were exciting ones for anyone interested in the arts. This 
was the epochal period of the twenties, when Vasconcelos as Min- 
ister of Education secured governmental recognition and support for 
artists by inaugurating the famous plan of having the best Mexican 
painters undertake murals on public buildings. The era resounded 
with declarations, pronouncements, manifestos. A social revolution 
was carried into the realm of the arts. Diego Rivera, José Clemente 
Orozca, David Siqueiros, and other young members of the group 
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JUAN O'GORMAN 3 


brought to the new movement the vast talents which have since 
become internationally known. At this time, Juan met Diego Rivera, 
who had just returned from Europe, and was painting his first big 
mural in the auditorium, Anfiteatro Bolivar, of the Preparatory 
School. The friendship that began at this exciting time has been a 
formative influence in Juan’s career. 

The famous French art critic and historian, Elie Faure, came to 
Mexico while Juan was still a student. Juan met him through Diego 
Rivera and served as his guide during Faure’s stay. They spent much 
time together, traveling to the pyramids at Teotihuacan, going 
through the museums, and studying the murals that had been recently 
finished by the Mexican painters, including the superb Rivera fres 
coes at Chapingo. This experience, too, has remained as one of 
O’Gorman’s treasured memories; he says now that he learned more 
from Elie Faure in the conversations they had together than in many 
of his years of academic training. 

Precocious and intensely alive to everything about him, O’Gor- 
man was deeply impressed by the social implications of the theorics 
advanced by the Syndicate group. He began seriously to question the 
emptiness of the academic architectural training that he had just 
completed. These were the years when the “functionalism” of Le 
Corbusier and the Bauhaus group was gaining currency. Le Cor- 
busier’s writings were bringing about a reorientation of alert and 
serious young architects all over the world. O’Gorman saw the logic 
and rational meaning behind this new concept of building, and also 
saw its relation to the rebellion that had taken place in painting. He 
remarks now, more reflectively and frankly than he could have then: 
“Modern architecture was for me at that time a form of romantic 
anarchism.” But his concern with “functionalist” architecture in the 
1920’s and his success in putting these ideas into practice involved 
much more than a mere spirit of rebellion. From the outset his work 
was based upon a clearer and sounder, if still romantic, concep- 
tion of all the arts. 


The youthful architect (he was only twenty-three) built his first 
“functionalist” house for his father—and for Mexico—in 1928. The 
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following year, O’Gorman built the famous pink and blue studio and 
house for Diego Rivera. From 1930 to 1932 he built a number of 
dwellings and studios for various clients, among them the painter 
Julio Castellanos and the collector Frances Toor. 

In all of these early works, the architect was carrying out the 
doctrinaire program of the modern group and was building in terms 
of their concept of “functionalism.” The “Function” of the 1920’s 
was conditioned by the materials that the innovators were interested 
in exploiting—poured concrete, steel, and glass. In addition, O’Gor- 
man did some very int-resting experimentation with color in archi- 
tecture. He arranged simple planes of blue, red, yellow, or brown, to 
contrast with the great expanses of glass. He sometimes finished 
window sash in orange or vermilion. The poured concrete construc- 
tion lent itself to very flexible, plastic shapes. O’Gorman took ad- 
vantage of this characteristic of his material by using cantilevered 
projections and spiral staircases to contrast with simple wall and 
window surfaces. He used color and textural qualities in order to 
relieve the extreme simplicity of form in his buildincs.* 

Along with his own projects during these early years of modern 
building, O’Gorman was working in some of the most active archi- 
tectural offices in Mexico. Between 1927 and 1932 he worked for 
Obregon Santacilia, Villagran Garcia, Carlos Tarditi, and Carlos 
Contreras. He served as draftsman, supervisor, and later as con- 
tractor. 

Then, during the years 1932-1935, he was in charge of the De- 
partment of Construction in the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
While he was directing this governmental office, he built thirty new 
schools and rebuilt many more. This was one of the most salutary 
programs that a government could embark upon, but unfortunately 
it was curtailed. The position, nevertheless, gave O’Gorman a chance 
to work with a problem that he has always been interested in, that 
of building with a clear social purpose. And in the schools that he 
built, O’Gorman faced the problem squarely by designing school 





*For illustrations of O’Gorman’s work in architecture, the reader is referred to: 


The New Architecture in Mexico, by Esther Born. William Morrow & Co., New York. 
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houses that were built as economically as possible, but at the same 
time effectively served the needs of the school. 


In the same year that he began directing the new school-building 
program, O’Gorman helped organize the architecture school in the 
new Polytechnic Institute. This institution, which is still a very 
active part of the educational system, is fundamentally opposed to 
the academic teachings of the traditional school of architecture, the 
Academy of San Carlos. In the Polytechnic Institute the teaching is 
based upon modern engineering and principles of construction rather 
than upon a historic and stylistic approach to building. O’Gorman 
still teaches in this school, offering courses in the Theory of Archi- 
tecture, Composition of Architecture, and City Planning. The 
variety of his practical experience, coupled with his lively imagina- 
tion, makes him an effective teacher. The basic precepts of the Insti- 
tute still make it a center of rebellion against the conv. 1tional tastes 
and ideas of the older Academy; and O’Gorman has caough Irish 
blood to make him enjoy a pitched battle now and then. 


Throughout all of this lively activity in various building pro- 
grams, planning for the goveriiiuent, organizing a new school, and 
teaching, he was also able to keep up his painting. When I asked 
O’Gorman how long he had been painting, he said that he had always 
been working at it, even when he had but a little spare time to devote 
to it. But it was not until 1935, after he had finished with building 
the schools, that he was able to set about seriously developing his 
ideas. 


O’Gorman’s interest in the medium of fresco for mural decora- 
tion goes back to the days when he was a student in the Preparatory 
School. He saw Rivera and Orozco working every day in the court- 
yards of the school. Such an opportunity would be inspiration enough 
for any young and sensitive student. Shortly after he was graduated 
from the University, when he was building the modern houses, he 
also began doing some murals in the pulquerias (Mexican pubs 
where the national drink pulque is sold). This is not as unconven- 
tional as it might sound, because a lively form of popular painting 
had already developed in the pulquerias. There were native, untutored 
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painters who made this work their profession. Many of them had 
a real talent and a highly imaginative flair for decoration. This 
bar-room décor gave O’Gorman plenty of opportunity to experiment 
with fanciful design, and particularly to learn fresco technique. It 
was in these works that he began to find a personal method for 
handling large, flat wall surfaces. 


The medium of the mural demands more maturity of mind and 
a more complete mastery of painting technique than any other cate- 
gory of pictorial expression. The forms and symbols that the artist 
devises must embody coherent intellectual concepts, and at the same 
time they must be integrated as formal entities. A mural painter 
must not only know how to express himself well in terms of his 
pictorial vocabulary, but he must also know what he wants to say. 
Any disparity between what the artist has to say and how he says it 
will be fully apparent when his concept is blown up to the dimensions 
of a large-scale wall surface. 


One of the signs of an artist’s maturity is that he is capable of 
expressing himself clearly, that he has developed a style that serves 
as a cogent means of making himself understood. By the time Juan 
O’Gorman was given the commission for the murals to go into the 
new airport building at Mexico City, in 1938, he was ready to cope 
with a problem of this size. 


O’Gorman’s education in painting has been principally that of 
teaching himself, although he was stimulated by close association 
with his father in his early years, and with Rivera and others later. 
His first interest in painting frescoes began with Rivera’s masterly 
frescoes in the Secretaria de Educacion; he was also deeply im- 
pressed with the delightful fantasies of Henri Rousseau. Further- 
more, he has always been devoted to the native popular Mexican 
painting. This taste for art that is highly imaginative, fanciful and 
decorative has never left him, but has, in fact, matured with increas- 
ing experience and study. 


Of significance, too, is the fact that O’Gorman is a creative archi- 
tect and engineer. The training that he received as an architectural 
draftsman has given him a command of drawing that is positive and 
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FRESCO IN THE LIBRARY AT PATZCUARO, by Juan O'Gorman 
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sure. He is one of the finest draftsmen, in a painterly sense, who are 
working today. Since he can draw meticulously and fluently, it is 
easy for him to concentrate upon design and the delineation of his 
ideas. Technique for him becomes a direct instrument of his imagi- 
nation. The result is that he has produced some of the most delight- 
ful murals of our present day. 


Juan O’Gorman feels that the mural should be a medium for 
communication of intelligible ideas. His two major works in this 
field—the fresco at the Airport and the one at the Library in Patz- 
cuaro, Michoacan—illustrate this principle clearly. The historical and 
intellectual content of these murals is staggering. The title of the 
Airport mural, The Conquest of the Air by Man, gives an indication 
of the historic scope of the artist’s idea. All of the important figures 
of aviation are there from Leonardo de Vinci to the Wright Brothers 
and the paratroopers of the present war. The scheme for the painting 
is panoramic and encyclopedic. All of the facts are represented, but 
they are integrated and developed with much imagination. The 
juxtaposition and fanciful twist of familiar symbols gives the story- 
telling a wry and lively character. The description of the ideas, com- 
plete and scientifically accurate though it is, is not a literal transcrip- 
tion, but lends a magic to the whole scheme. Part of this poetry 
comes from O’Gorman’s refreshing formal organization, which is 
logical and irrational at the same time. Around a simple structural 
framework he weaves a rich fabric of line, plane, and color. 


The same basic concept of mural painting is carried out in his 
latest fresco (1941-1942) in the building which used to be the old 
church of San Augustin but has now become the Library in Patz- 
cuaro. This mural completely covers the wall, over thirty feet high, 
at the end of the room. On this wall O’Gorman has vividly por- 
trayed the whole history of the region of Lake Patzcuaro. This 
picturesque lake region, the ancient home of the Tarascan Indians, 
has been the scene of many important historical events since the 
colonial period. On this single panel, O’Gorman deals with the story 
of life from pre-Cortesian times to the revolutions of the twentieth 
century. He portrays here not only the principal characters from 
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history, but the geography, topography, customs, costumes, and man- 
ners of the region, all presented with characteristic vivacity. 


Hundreds of figures are delineated against a backdrop of native 
landscape faithfully depicted. Because the content of this mural is so 
fascinating, the observer may overlook the simple and sensitive struc- 
ture and design that pervades the whole work. O’Gorman has estab- 
lished a clear relationship between the landscape and the complex 
groups of figures. In spite of the intricacy of shapes and rich linear 
movement, he achieves an architectural quality by his consummate 
control of the wall surface plane. In this mural at Patzcuaro, O’Gor- 
man has fully realized and controlled those qualities of fantasy and 
formal inventiveness that make his art so individual and so satis- 
fying. 

Although the artist’s most monumental works are his murals, his 
easel painting is equally delightful. For the past few years he has 
been steadily experimenting with egg tempera painting on a gesso 
panel base. This technique, like his fresco painting, allows him to 
obtain a purity of color that is impossible in any other medium. His 
easel works are similar to his murals in that here again he loves to 
study the detail of objects. Whether he is painting a landscape or a 
portrait, he designs the whole surface with much care. There are no 
accidental effects. 


The landscape of The Sand Mines of Tetelpa, finished in May 
of 1942 and now in the permanent collection of the Museum of 
Modern Art, illustrates his recent work in this field. O’Gorman’s 
interest in landscape is significant because few of the modern Mex- 
ican artists have evinced much desire to paint the beauties of the 
Mexican countryside. This picture shows his technical precision and 
his ingenuity in reducing complex forms to a simple, graceful pat- 
tern on a very intimate scale. For his easel works he prefers small 
panels; the painting is only 2234 inches by 18 inches, yet he has 
successfully realized here something of the majesty of the valley of 
Mexico, the spatial character of the land. Every object in the picture 
is faithfully observed, but the result is not copywork. He transforms 
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the prose of reality by a fresh point of view, delicately brushed tex- 
tures, and subtle transitions of line and plane. 

O’Gorman’s portraits, like his landscapes, are particularly revela- 
tory of the quality of his imagery. The portrait of Dorothy Elliot 
Ward, his most recent work, indicates his brilliance in this too often 
dull category of painting. In contrast to the usual assumption that 
portraiture should be a literal transcription of a given set of facial 
features, he believes that a portrait should be an alive, decorative 
characterization. Here one can see how forcibly he has delineated 
the person with his typical clarity and sureness, but he has also filled 
the painting with animation and spirit. One of the means by which 
he achieves this effect is his success in giving a quality of hyper- 
reality to every part of the picture. Objects that are generally inani- 
mate suddenly become alive to enhance the subject. From the stand- 
point of technique, this work is one of O’Gorman’s finest ; the lumi- 
nosity of color, of which some is apparent even in black-and-white 
reproduction, subtly illuminates all of the textural contrasts and the 
rhythmic movement of line. The painting fulfills his favorite defini- 
tion of art as “fantasy and reality contained in one object.” 

Juan O’Gorman at thirty-seven has accomplished a great deal in 
many fields. It is not possible to pigeonhole his work or to describe 
him in terms of any of the contemporary “isms.” He has been too 
busy as an architect, teacher, engineer, contractor, painter, and 
muralist to join any of the cliques. At the moment he is working, 
teaching, and painting principally, expanding his theories, tech- 
niques, and ideas. He is more concerned with what he is going to do 
than with what he has done in the past. 

As an individual, O’Gorman reflects the same wit and charm 
that are such a positive and enjoyable part of his art. He is a delight- 
ful person and loves to talk, which he does interestingly. His conver- 
sation sparkles with ideas—a theory about painting, a comment on 
politics, his attitudes toward something new in poetry or architecture. 
He has a gift for irony and satire. He likes to conceive fanciful proj- 
ects, one of which is to provide the Indians of Mexico with Leica 
cameras so that they can take pictures of the tourists. He likes to 
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tell about his experiences in the United States, particularly on his 
first trip, when he hitch-hiked through Texas and then took busses 
on up to Chicago. He likes our museums of art and natural history, 
the factory buildings, the architecture of Frank Lloyd Wright, and 
especially the people. His intellectual curiosity, not only about art, 
but about society and life, makes him an artist whose accomplish- 
ments will be continually interesting. As he says, he has only begun 
to explore the possibilities of form, materials, and techniques in 


architecture and painting. 
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Governor Ferguson and 
The University of Texas 


By John A. Lomax 


are vividly clear-cut and real to me; for in addition to affecting 

the University of Texas to which I was and am devoted, the 
issue involved my own welfare and the welfare of those dear to me. 
Even after the lapse of time, the old excited feeling of dread comes 
back, the instinctive human fear, the protective cowardice of the 
salaried man. 


WRITE of incidents that happened twenty-four years ago. They 


The real underlying motives of the savage attack on the Univer- 
sity of Texas in 1917, focused on several members of the faculty, 
have as yet to be made clear. Perhaps only James E. Ferguson could 
tell the entire and true story of what influences first started his attack 
and then drove him on so relentlessly. The following incident may 
suggest one profitable lead: Some years after the “bear fight” (as 
the swashbuckling governor called it) when I was journeying by 
train from Dallas to Austin, a fellow-traveler was a physician who 
is a brother-in-law of the former governor. He told me he had 
strongly opposed Governor Ferguson’s fight on the University of 
Texas ; that during the trouble he had made several trips from Belton 
to Austin to persuade his kinsman to end the controversy. 


“But,” he continued, “there’s another side to the story which you 
may not have thought of. The Governor told me that from the 
beginning of the trouble he had received letters encouraging him to 
continue to expose bad conditions in the institution. Some of these 
letters came from persons closely connected with the University of 
Texas. All these letters he has locked up for use at the proper time.” 


11 
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— 


For one, I should like to know what is in these letters, filed away 
by James E. Ferguson, and whose names are signed to them. The 
interesting and resourceful Governor could make of them—if they 
yet exist—an exciting chapter in the autobiography which I hope he 
will some day write. Only recently in Houston, I talked with John 
Lester Wroe, Governor Ferguson’s first secretary. 

“What was back of Governor Ferguson’s attack on the Univer- 
sity of Texas?” I asked him. “Except for one or two persons, he 
didn’t even know by sight the men he discharged from the Univer- 
sity. Who started him off in a campaign against the University of 
Texas that ended in the Governor’s impeachment ?” 

“The gossips of Austin,” said Mr. Wroe. “I begged the Gover- 
nor to pay no attention to them—to wait and find out the facts from 
unprejudiced sources. He disregarded my suggestions,” he added, 
“as the events show.” Again, I should like to know, in the interest of 
truth, who were those “gossips,” in particular the identity of those 
“gossips” who were drawing salaries from the University of Texas. 
Only the Governor himself or, possibly, John Lester Wroe has the 
information. 

I worked in the University of Texas for twenty years, in confi- 
dential relations, varying in degree, with its first eight presidents. 
I was in a position to know what was going on. While the manage- 
ment made mistakes without doubt, the University hid no skeletons 
in its closet during the years I knew it. Mr. Ferguson’s “letters” and 
the slander of the “gossips” of Austin might perhaps hurt indi- 
viduals, but the core and fibre of the University of Texas was sound 
and noble. It is so until this day. No man or set of men can per- 
manently injure its fine record of service to Texas and mankind. 


I have never understood why I was included among the seven 
faculty members who won the displeasure of Governor James E. 
Ferguson—a displeasure so deep that he at first demanded that the 
Regents discharge them without a hearing or even without a state- 
ment of charges. “A governor is no prosecuting attorney. I demand 
that these men be fired because I want them fired,” said he. I didn’t 
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know the Governor. I don’t think that he had ever heard of me until 
he came to Austin where someone possibly told him that the secretary 
of the Ex-Students Association was a dangerous character. 

Dr. W. J. Battle, at that time President ad interim of the Uni- 
versity, first told me the sad news of the Governor’s demands, and 
read me the list of unfortunates: himself, Professors W. T. Mather, 
A. Caswell Ellis, Charles S. Potts, R. E. Cofer, Will H. Mayes and 
the writer. Later Professor Potts was dropped from the list and the 
name of Dr. George C. Butte was included. Butte had made a plea 
for freedom of speech at a Texas Independence celebration (March 
2), and earlier had made an address on academic tenure. He had also 
clapped his hands in approval when the famous student parade passed 
him as he was standing in the Capitol. A faithful spy reported the 
hand-clapping to the Governor and Butte’s name was added to the 
black list. Each member of the faculty was discharged from the 
University on motion of Major George W. Littlefield, except Dr. 
Battle, who had resigned to become professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. This action came at Galveston in 1917—with- 
out any hearing whatever—on demand of Governor Ferguson, when 
all of us had hitherto been specifically tried and cleared of wrong- 
doing by a former Board of Regents in 1915—-save Professor Butte, 
who subsequently had committed lese majesté by clapping his hands 
at the wrong moment. 

Any governor of Texas can easily cause uneasiness in the state 
university. If he choses to use his power, he can do it great harm. 
So, faculties hold in deep respect and even awe—sometimes, indeed, 
in downright fear—the attitude towards higher education held by 
any person elected governor. Lewis Dabney, a distinguished alumnus, 
once told me in derision that he had learned on the best authority that 
only four members of the University of Texas dared to speak above 
a whisper while the legislature and the governor were considering 
the biennial appropriation bill. This story may be an exaggeration, 
but it does reflect in some degree a most unhappy truth: University 
instructors are rarely free of anxiety about their pay checks, both 
the size and the certainty of payment. The legislature and possible 
vetoes of governors’ cause many anxious hearts in Austin. 
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I confess Dr. Battle’s message that I was the especial object of 
Jim Ferguson’s rancor filled me with terror. I owned a home only 
partly paid for, into which all my savings had gone. I had a wife and 
three small children and no experience in hunting for jobs. More- 
over, I had absorbed the feeling of financial helplessness that seems 
to flourish in an academic community. President Mezes had brought 
me back to the University from a teaching position in the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College to become a catch-all secretary and 
man-of-all-work. I served as secretary to the general faculty and 
also secretary to the academic, the law, the engineering and the 
educational faculties; likewise, I acted as secretary to the rejuve- 
nated Ex-Students Association; I managed and edited The Alcalde, 
a hundred-page monthly magazine. In addition, I was Assistant 
Director of Extension, Publicity Editor of the University, and the 
traveling errand boy for President Mezes. 


The president would often send personal word by me instead of 
writing a letter and as his messenger, I had many important assign- 
ments. Once I took to Dallas and deposited with Mr. Frank P. 
Holland, Editor of Farm and Ranch, the resignation of Dr. Mezes 
as president of the University to become effective immediately, in 
case A. & M. College and the University agreed to become subject 
to one governing board during the absence of President Mezes in 
Europe. (President Mezes had previously told Mr. Clarence Ousley 
and Dr. W. B. Bizzell that in the event of the amalgamation of the 
two educational institutions, he, Dr. Mezes, would resign as presi- 
dent of the University and recommend Dr. Bizzell for president of 
the combined institutions.) Only recently I have asked Frank P. 
Holland, Jr., to search in his father’s files for this historic document. 
Like President George Winston’s Negro speech, it ought to be pre- 
served in the “archives of gravity.” In his charges against me Gov- 
ernor Ferguson claimed that all my expense accounts as authorized 
by President Mezes were unwarranted uses of public funds. I think 
the Governor honestly believed that I was playing politics. Some- 
how, at any rate, I incurred his ill will. 
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Soon after the election of Dr. Robert E. Vinson as President of 
the University in the Spring of 1917, Governor Ferguson and Sena- 
tor Walter D. Caldwell of Austin appeared before the Board of 
Regents in session in the Library Building. Seated also with the 
Governor was W. R. Long, Comptroller of the University, at that 
time only recently appointed on the recommendation of Regent 
George W. Littlefield. It was a dramatic moment in the life of the 
University. For the domineering James E. Ferguson, it was the 
beginning of the end of his, until then, untroubled and highly suc- 
cessful political career. Will C. Hogg faced him as presiding chair} 
man of the Board of Regents, and told him flatly, “I had rather go 
to hell in a hand-basket than to submit meekly to your demands to 
discharge members of the faculty without a hearing.” 


The war that started on that occasion ended only with the im- 
peachment of the Governor and his removal from office. Each 
accused faculty man was separately questioned by members of the 
Board. The evidence was taken down and printed in a volume now 
dust-covered and forgotten. Dr. Battle was accused of carrying dead 
men on the payrolls and of otherwise falsifying the records. Mr. 
Potts’ sole offense was that he had gone in company with Dr. Battle 
to see the Governor ; Judge Cofer had presided at a precinct conven- 
tion; a brother of Professor Mayes had printed an unfriendly edi- 
torial, etc., etc. The one main charge set down in this report and 
pressed vigorously against me by Regent George W. Littlefield was 
not clearly understood at the time. In traveling on University busi- 
ness any person could follow one of two plans in submitting expense 
accounts. In both instances the travele- had to advance his own 
money, and usually a long wait ensued before the Comptroller’s 
office could send a check to cover the expenses. If, on the other hand, 
he chose to, the traveler could buy a thousand-mile ticket with his 
own money at the rate of two and a half cents a mile and turn in 
the book when the thousand miles had been used up, getting back 
from the Comptroller $30 instead of the $25 he had paid for the 
mileage. The practice of buying thousand-mile books was general 
and seemed justified, because the State would not refund outlays for 
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porters, tips to waiters, etc. The five dollars saved was never enough 
to cover the necessary incidentals of a thousand miles of travel. 

Major Littlefield charged that I had used over a period of several 
years four of these thousand-mile coupon books. The plan had not 
cost the State a cent, since the State allowed three cents a mile for 
transportation. But the Major was outraged that I had saved for 
myself over a long period of time, by advancing my own money and 
buying coupon books, a total of twenty dollars. He burned me up 
with his outspoken criticism. I felt no happier when it was brought 
out that Dr. Battle had used “two” of the coupon books and Dr. 
Ellis “many.” Perhaps some will claim that I yet owe the State of 
Texas twenty dollars. Maybe they are right. But I was doomed for 
the academic scrap-heap regardless of the coupon books. 

The suit enjoining the Regents from discharging faculty mem- 
bers on demand of the Governor was brought in my name while | 
was away from Austin. I could never find out who signed my name 
to the petition. Someone said it was R. L. Batts. Others consoled 
me: “You are gone anyhow, Lomax, whatever happens.’ Some- 
thing other than the coupon books must have motivated the Gover- 
nor and Major Littlefield. Some day I plan to interview Governor 
Jim on this point. Some years ago I asked Dr. Vinson, as we trav- 
eled by train out of St. Louis, for his explanation of Major Little- 
field’s relentless pursuit of me and other members of the faculty. 

“I’m glad you asked that question, Mr. Lomax,” he answered, 
“for Major Littlefield has been cruelly misunderstood. I hope you 
will pass on the information to other ex-students. All of the Major's 
actions towards you and other members of the faculty were motivated 
entirely by his desire to save me to the University.” In the Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, just prior to his recent address before the Philosophi- 
cal Society of Texas, Dr. Vinson replied to my query in almost the 
precise language used in the foregoing statement. 

Dr. Fly of Galveston, who as a Regent voted loudly on two dif- 
ferent occasions to discharge every man the Governor brought com- 
plaints against, gave me a more reasonable and satisfactory reply 
to a similar inquiry. On a visit to Galveston later while I was an 
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exile in Chicago, I met Dr. Fly on a quiet side street in Galveston 
and stopped him: 


“Dr. Fly,” I said, “do you know me?” He answered dourly, “I 
think so.” “I have been wanting to talk to you,” I began. “Young 
man,” he interrupted, “are you looking for trouble?” Now, Dr. Fly 
when mayor of Galveston, had stood in the middle of a street and 
with six-shooter in hand had alone defied a howling mob to come 
one step forward; so I hurriedly assured the doctor that I only 
wished to ask him a few questions. I reminded him of several visits 
I had paid to his office before he became a Regent and of his friendly 
attitude toward me and my work in the University. 

“I should like to know,” I went on, “what I did to cause you to 
change your opinion of me so that you voted to fire me from the 
University?” “Not a thing,” he almost shouted. “I was after a few 
of these Medical College fellers—Dean Carter and that shenanigan 
professor of surgery, James E. Thompson. Some of the Austin 
crowd wanted your scalp. I swapped votes with them.” That’s all he 
would say. And I am yet wondering who were “the Austin crowd” 
and what I did or did not do to deserve scalping. 


At the outbreak of hostilities between the widely popular gover- 
nor and the ““Hog-wild over higher education’’ University, Dudley 
Woodward, John Brady and others formed a local organization to 
do battle for the University. As they had no working funds, Dr. 
Battle, Dr. Mather and I borrowed for their use a thousand dollars 
from the Austin National Bank. In the midst of the faculty trial 
these gentlemen asked me to visit the editors of newspapers in San 
Antonio, Houston, Dallas and Fort Worth and report the Uni- 
versity’s version of what was happening in Austin at the moment. 
While the Governor was vociferous, Will Hogg at the time was 
reticent, and it was improper for a faculty member to speak out 
loud, so, as a result, the University’s case was not getting fair 
publicity. 

In San Antonio, George W. Breckenridge, owner of the San 
Antonio Express, and Joseph Emerson Smith, editor, quizzed me 
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for two hours. “Hop on to the Governor,” ordered Mr. Brecken- 
ridge to his managing editor. ‘“He’s wrong, and we'll fight him 
to the end.” 

At midnight after I had gone to bed on a sleeping-car headed 
for Houston, someone came into the car and shouted my name. 
When I poked my head through the curtains Smith handed me a 
telegram: it read “Return to Austin at once.” The telegram was 
signed by R. L. Batts, whose word was law and gospel to any 
University of Texas man. Disturbed and wondering I went to 
Batts’ office in Austin early the next morning. He looked at me 
gravely. 


“What did you write to Ed Bewley day before yesterday?” 
At that time Mr. Bewley of Fort Worth was president of the Ex- 
Students Association and had asked me to keep him informed 
about the daily progress of the trial of faculty men before the 
Poard of Regents. I repeated to Judge Batts what I could recall 
of the letter I had written. He listened closely and then relieved 
me by saying, “That is already history. I sent for you to tell you 
that Governor Ferguson read your letter before it was mailed from 
Austin. Go on back to your work, but make no investigation among 
your office help; there’s hell enough already out there. Hereafter, 
I suggest that you carry your letters to the postoffice and mail them 
with your own hands.” 


Even later when the accused faculty members had been voted 
innocent of wrong-doing, some by the close vote of four to three, 
ihe Governor continued relentlessly to pursue his first purpose to 
“turn the rascals out.” By this time, however, he was having 
troubles of his own. There was talk of a called session of the 
legislature to investigate him. Will Hogg removed me as secre- 
tary of the Ex-Students’ Association and appointed himself in 
my stead. The Association’s office furniture and supplies were moved 
from the University to the down-town Littlefield Building. Some 
time afterwards Mr. Hogg set up a second office in the Driskill 
Hotel whence he and Chester Terrell led the fight of the Ex- 
Students against a governor who seemed bent on destroying all 
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law and precedent in the management of the University. Up to 
this time, the people of the state had not become greatly aroused 
over the educational fracas in Austin. Of those who had heard of 
the trouble, probably a large minority sympathized with the chief 


executive on the general ground that “those white-collar professors” 
needed a spanking. 


A dramatic incident, widely publicized, suddenly galvanized 
public attention Austinward: One Saturday afternoon, the entire 
faculty were to go by boat up Lake McDonald on an annual picnic. 
I took along my children and joined the party at the boat landing. 
There President Vinson took me aside and said: “Well, Lomax, 
after next Monday, I will no longer be president of the University 
of Texas. Governor Ferguson has called the Board of Regents to 
meet that day in his office. He has now a majority on the Board. 
His purpose is to remove me from the presidency.” 

According to Dr. Vinson, Wilbur Allen, the chairman of the 
Board of Regents, had told Dr. Jim Bailey about the Governor’s 
call to the Regents and Dr. Bailey had in turn informed President 
Vinson. I felt too unhappy for picnicking. As the boat moved from 
the landing I jumped ashore and took a car for town. First, I 
hurried to see Dr. H. Y. Benedict and the two of us went on to 
the home of Judge Batts. There it was decided that I was to relay 
President Vinson’s story by long distance telephone to three Texas 
newspapers. 


“We can’t make the situation any worse than it is,” said Judge 
Batts. 


It was ten o’clock Saturday night before I got D. P. Toomey 
of the Dallas News. Next I reached George Bailey of the Houston 
Post and then Joseph Emerson Smith of the San Antonio Express, 
with Roy Bedicheck, the city editor, sitting in. The story that I 
told them made the front page in each of the three papers. The 
double-leaded headlines of these three Sunday issues shouted that 
the Governor of Texas had called a “Secret Session of the Board 
of Regents” for the following day. “Meeting with the Governor” 
in his office, the Board was “Scheduled to Discharge Dr. Robert E. 
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Vinson,” the newly elected popular president of the University. 
Hundreds of extra copies of the papers were on sale by daylight 
the next morning on Congress Avenue in Austin. A dozen giant 
bombs, dropped without warning, would have caused no more 
intense excitement. My telephone buzzed with explosive demands 
for explanations from the Austin Statesman and the Austin Trib- 
une: “Why didn’t we get the story?” Mr. Batts and Dr. Benedict 
wouldn’t let me tell, and because of that scoop those editors hate 
me to this day. They didn’t know and they never learned how it 
happened ; but, as I was the University’s publicity man, they blamed 
me on general principles. And I think they were right. 


At the University the repercussions boiled into quick action. 
Dan Williams, the dynamic Tecan editor, had student committees 
at work before the day was an hour old. “No classes tomorrow. 
An early morning mass-meeting of protest, George Peddy, chief 
speaker. A parade to the Capitol and around it.’”” There were ban- 
ners galore: Down wITH KAISER JIM (Hitler was yet a corporal) ; 
No AuTOCRACY IN THE UNIVvERsITY, etc. George Peddy, president 
of the Students’ Association, was in the Officer’s Training Camp 
at Leon Springs. But Batts could get him and Batts did get him. 
Some said that one of the Generals sent Peddy to Austin in his 
private car. Others, with more imagination, disclosed that Wood- 
row Wilson personally ordered George out on special duty! Watt 
Gregory and Albert Burleson, two University of Texas men, were 
members of Wilson’s cabinet in Washington. 


But when that parade was over, after flabbergasting a Board 
of Regents (no minutes exist of what happened at that meeting) 
and after Governor Jim lost his head and shook his first through | 
the executive office window at his young constituents exercising 
their right of protest; after the Governor is said even to have 
shouted abuse at some of the fair young girls among the two 
thousand paraders; and especially after he had denounced in the 
newspapers these young people as a mob of hoodlums and had 
declared that the redoubtable George Peddy, the contemptuous leader 
against the majesty of a governor, should be stood up against a 
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wall and shot—well, the advocate of the Farm Tenant Law began 
to slip just a little. For the two thousand mothers and fathers of 
those two thousand young boys and girls from every section of 


Texas felt very sure that their sons and daughters were not even 
near-hoodlums. 


Again, President Vinson was young, handsome, and likeable; a 
graceful speaker and a Presbyterian minister of note, he was widely 
known and respected. He had made a good start at administering the 
University during a difficult period, and his friends especially re- 
sented the proposal to remove him before he had been given a fair 
chance to show his mettle. In addition, Will Hogg as chairman of 
the Regent’s committee to select a permanent president to succeed 
President Mezes, had favored Dr. Vinson over Dr. Mezes’ recom- 
mendation first, of Dr. Benedict, then of Dr. Battle and next of 
Charles S. Potts, in the order named. Will Hogg, among his other 


shining virtues, was loyal to a friend. He stood a Gibralter in defense 
of the new president. 


Events, therefore, converted Governor Ferguson’s attempted 
secret meeting of the Regents into a boomerang, which probably 
only increased his anger and hunger for revenge. An interesting 
aftermath of the students’ parade is worthy of mention: the Fergu- 
son influence was strong enough to evoke the perennial legislative 
investigation committee to fix the responsibility for the ‘mob.’ 
Judge Batts afterwards told me and others that when he read the 
testimony before that committee in an afternoon paper, he packed 
his grip and hastily left town, leaving behind no address. The paper 
printed the testimony of a prominent University official saying that 
he knew nothing of the student parade. It seemed, however, that a 
group of University people, including this same prominent Univer- 
sity official had met at the home of Judge Batts and had arranged 
details of the parade—an episode so important that the results that 
followed set the tide definitely away from the autocratic domination 
of the University of Texas by a governor. Mr. Ferguson was the 
first and he probably will be the last governor to call a secret meeting 
of the Board of Regents in the Executive Office. 
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The appropriation voted by the 1917 Legislature for the support I 
of the University of Texas for two years amounted to $1,800,000. i 
One Saturday, the last day on which the Governor could veto this f 
appropriation, I received a telephone call from Major Littlefield I 
asking me to meet him and Wilbur P. Allen, chairman of the Board a 
of Regents, that afternoon at two o'clock for a conference with ce 
President Vinson. I found also in Dr. Vinson’s office Dudley K. F 
Woodward and John W. Brady, two stalwart and courageous ex- 01 
students. The meeting was cold, stiff, and formal: no one shook V 
hands with anyone else. Chairman Wilbur Allen sat throughout, as A 
I recall, without saying a word. Major Littlefield announced bluntly of 
that unless President Vinson and I resigned immediately the Gover- in 
nor would veto that day the entire University appropriation. Upon off 
receiving our resignations, the Governor, on the other hand, would ph 
approve the bill in toto for $1,800,000. th: 

Dr. Vinson dramatically and emphatically refused to resign. ing 
Major Littlefield urged this course as the only possible way to save no 
the University from ruin. Again, vehemently, President Vinson it | 
refused. The talk between the two men became acrimonious. Then mu 
John Brady stood up. His impressively deep voice trembling with 
emotion, his eyes filled with tears, he declared : 

“I love that old Main Building that crowns University Hill. I blis 
love every brick and stone and ounce of mortar that go to make up bre 
its walls. I loitered in its corridors when I was a boy. I have listened the 
to Judge Gould and Governor Roberts lecture in its halls. Yet I the 
declare to you, gentlemen, that I would rather see every vestige of fror 
the framework of that building, sacred to me through a thousand the 
precious memories, ground into powder and scattered to the four : 
winds of Heaven than to have President Vinson do this shameful ‘ 
act.” him 

Then came the inevitable anti-climax. My position had become tor t 
unbearable; no one had paid the slightest attention to me. I had sat . 
alone in a corner feeling miserably out of place. I told Dr. Vinson mone 
hotly that he had ignored me completely. (Today I wonder why! § much 





shouldn’t have been glad to be ignored.) As I started to leave the 
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room, someone—I think it was Dudley Woodward—pushed me back 
into my chair with a soothing remark. I assured John Brady that I 
felt as he did about the Main Building, that I wouldn’t quit either. 
President Vinson reaffirmed his decision, still to the seeming dis- 
appointment and dismay of Major Littlefield. The extraordinary 
conference was over. In a few hours word came that Governor 
Ferguson had vetoed the appropriation bill of $1,800,000, leaving 
one single item untouched—the salary of unhappy Dr. Benedict. 
Whether this omission was intentional or accidental I do not know. 
A final touch of confusion was added when in the Austin Statesman 
of the following morning, Dr. Benedict declared that he was stand- 
ing by the other outcast faculty members. When I went back to my 
office, almost immediately a prominent Austin lawyer called me by 
phone and said that if I would resign my position he would guarantee 
that I would be elected to a better one in the University the follow- 
ing week at an increased salary. Afterwards, I could get from him 
no adequate information concerning the basis of his offer. Perhaps 
it was only another of the many crazy happenings in a hopeless 
muddle. 


“We've got him! Will,” said Chester Terrell to Will Hogg one 
blistering hot August day, as he slumped, gasping and panting for 
breath in his chair in their Driskill Hotel rooms. This was during 
the investigation of Governor Ferguson by the legislature, and in 
the division of labor between these men, Will Hogg stayed away 
from the Capitol. (Will did the inside, Chester the outside work as 
the investigation went on.) 

“What has happened?” said Will Hogg. 


“Governor Ferguson refused to tell this morning who paid to 
him the $156,000 cash in his office. The people of Texas won’t stand 
for that, however much they love Jim,” announced Chester. 

“T had discovered,” Chester went on, “that Jim had got a lot of 
money from an unknown source. I didn’t know beforehand how 
much it was, who paid it to him or for what. But Jim had found out 
that I had spent a whole night checking up his accounts in his 
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Temple bank. I got him in a close place before the House. He 
wouldn’t say who paid the money to him, and I really didn’t want 
him to confess the details of the transaction. It’s exactly enough for 
him to say that he got the dough in the Governor’s office, not by a 
check, but in rolls of the long green.” 

Will Hogg grinned broadly and contentedly as he poured Chester 
a stiff drink. 

“But, Chester,” I asked wonderingly, “how did you get into the 
Ferguson bank overnight?” 

“T went in around nine one night,”’ answered Chester, “‘and didn’t 
come out until day was breaking the next morning. I checked over 
Jim’s account with that bank for years past. All along Jim has 
known I had the facts. It’s helped the prosecution some,” Chester 
smiled grimly. 

“But Will Hogg and I have to fight fire with fire,” he went on. 
“Austin is full of Texas Rangers, called here by the Governor. One 
follows the Governor everywhere he goes; one sits on his front 
porch. How many gunmen, spies and detectives there are, I don’t 
know. We’ve had our snoopers, too. For instance, for weeks be‘ore 
the impeachment proceedings started, our men have met all the in- 
coming trains and have reported to us the names of many public 
men of Texas who. were visiting Austin. After interviews with us 
some of these men have concluded that home ties were pressing, that 
their business in Austin could be postponed. 

“We've done one job,” he went on, “that history may never 
record. You know, when Speaker Fuller issued a call for the con- 
vening of the legislature, there was serious doubt as to its legality. 
If the legislature was illegally called, all its actions would be void so 
Will and I wanted the Governor to issue a call independent of 
Speaker Fuller, whose summons was arousing much newspaper dis- 
cussion. Some members of the legislature said they were coming to 
Austin; the Governor’s friends vociferously said they wouldn't. 
Would a quorum report? No one knew. The entire situation was in 
utter confusion. Will and I put our heads together and decided on 
the following plan: 
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“We sent out a joint ‘personal and highly confidential special 
delivery registered’ letter to a selected list of prominent members of 
the Senate and House asking them to meet us in a secret conference 
three days prior to the day on which Speaker Fuller had asked the 
legislature to convene. Now, among our daily callers and earnest 
sympathizers was a gentleman whom we knew to be a Ferguson spy. 
After daily visiting our rooms in the Driskill Hotel, this person 
would go on over to the Governor’s office, presumably to report on 
what he had learned from us. Our men followed him each time to 
make sure. 


“The morning of our conference with the legislature arrived. 
We waited for reports from the early morning trains with great 
anxiety. The first news came from our friend, the Ferguson spy. 
He rushed in, exclaiming: “This morning I have seen so and so and 
so and so get off at the I. & G. N. and Katy railway stations here 
in Austin. They came from all sections of Texas. And not one of 
these senators and representatives would say why he is coming 
three days ahead of time. (Will and I had asked the members of the 
legislature that they tell no one of the contents of our letter.) What 
do you think it means?’ 

“We told him, ‘in strict confidence’,”’ said Chester, “that the early 
arrival of so many prominent legislators from different sections of 
Texas could only mean that a quorum would answer Speaker Fuller’s 
call. Only ‘we hope Governor Ferguson won’t find out what is hap- 
pening. For then he'll call the legislature together himself and spoil 
everything. He'll win public favor by showing people that he’s not 
afraid of what the legislature will do. The Governor must not find 
out that these men have come to Austin.’ 

“Well,” chuckled Chester, “‘Will and I watched that fellow as he 
ran the back way, up Colorado Street, from the Driskill Hotel to 
the Governor’s office. He didn’t break his trot. One of our men saw 
him received panting through the Governor’s private entrance. 


“That afternoon, papers carried the Governor’s call for the 
legislature to convene on the same day as the call issued by Speaker 
Fuller—precisely what we had planned to happen. The Governor had 
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taken the play away from the Speaker. But he also removed any 
doubt as to legality of the call. Our trap had caught the game.” 


In some respects a university community resembles the inhabi- 
tants of an island. Isolation tends to center its interests in its own 
internal affairs. Exaggerated egos, jealousies, piques, personal ani- 
mosities, clashing ambitions, as well as all the finer virtues, flourish 
here. But such a community largely lives within itself, feeds on 
itself. In large measure, however, despite these minor angles of 
human nature, there exists a unity of feeling—what affects one, 
affects all—such as might develop in a community of people cast 
away on some desert island. 

No one who has not lived in such a group can imagine the con- 
fusion, the consternation, the dismay, caused by the Governor’s 
effort to usurp the powers of the Board of Regents. It came like 
a devastating hurricane to the island University group, an uprooting 
force that portended change. No one’s position was safe. To Gover- 
nor Ferguson the University possibly seemed only a state depart- 
ment whose head he had appointed. Such appointees usually yielded 
unquestioned obedience. But until he had a majority of the nine 
Board members willing to take his dictation, the Governor could not 
have his way. When that time arrived, University people were 
naturally concerned about the executive positions, where changes 
would probably first occur. Who would be the new president of the 
University to succeed Dr. Vinson? Rumor reported at least one 
“intra-mural” lightning rod, but persistent reports singled out a 
prominent, close-mouthed public school man. The Dean of the Law 
Department was to be, according to gossip, a well-known Austin 
lawyer of splendid forensic ability, a close political adviser to the 
Governor. 

One afternoon, the reported successor to the Dean of Women, 
called at Mrs. Kirby’s office in the University’s Main Building. Only 
lately widowed, the caller’s natural comeliness was heightened by a 
simple costume of black. 

“Mrs. Kirby,” the young woman said, “I am somewhat embar- 
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rassed to come to you but I have been told that I am to be appointed 
to succeed you as Dean of Women. I know nothing of the duties of 
the office. I thought you might be willing to help me.” 

“Why, certainly, my dear,” answered Mrs. Kirby graciously. 

During the first session of the University of Texas, 1883-84, 
Mrs. Helen Marr Kirby had been appointed “Lady Assistant” by 
the Board of Regents. The only duty definitely assigned her at the 
time was to stay each day in the University Main Building as long 
as One young woman was at work there! For thirty-five years, this 
quiet, serene, efficient, courageous person had worked for the girls 
of the University. Frail—she never weighed a hundred pounds—so 
fragile in her black silk gown that it seemed a light wind might 
blow her away, she was one of the two strongest influences in the 
first three decades of the University of Texas’ life. Her face had 
become seamed and criss-crossed with lines—infinitely wise lines of 
resolute kindness—her step had become a mite unsteady, but her 
eyes had lost nothing of their invincible flame, her voice none of its 
even tone of calm sweetness. 


So, even this blundering, inept young woman friend of Governor 
Jim’s went away comforted by minute instructions of just what it 
took to make a competent Dean of Women. 


“And you must come back,” said Mrs. Kirby, as they separated. 


“She did,” said Mrs. Kirby to me a year later. I thought I saw 
a twinkle in the dear old lady’s eyes. 


One day during my two year’s exile in Chicago, Dr. E. C. Barker 
telephoned me to invite me to a luncheon with himself and President 
Vinson. Also present was William H. Burges of El Paso, who was 
at that time living in Chicago. During the luncheon President Vin- 
son proudly exhibited a check for $225,000 made payable to the 
owners of the Wrenn Library of Chicago. Major Littlefield, whose 
check was good for several millions, in making out and signing the 
check, had spelled the name ‘““Wren.” President Vinson had brought 
Dr. Barker along with him to make payment and to arrange for the 
delivery of the great eighteenth-century library, secured through 
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negotiations instituted by Dr. R. H. Griffith of the University. Some 
time afterwards while visiting Colonel George W. Brackenridge, I 
remarked on this splendid gift of Major Littlefield’s to the Univer- 
sity of Texas. “Yes,” countered ihe Colonel, “but he was only 
apologizing to the University people for his behavior towards that 
institution during the Ferguson days.” By that time Governor Fergu- 
son had been removed from office. Serving later on the Board of 
Regents for some time were both Major Littlefield and Colonel 
Brackenridge, two men whose dislike for each other dated back to 
Civil War days. Colonel Brackenridge told me with what grim pleas- 
ure he had heard Major Littlefield vote to reinstate on the faculty of 
the University, Messers. Mather, Ellis, Butte and myself. When 
only a few months before the Major had been the primary mover in 
having us summarily dismissed by the Regents. 


These fragmentary recollections of the small and unimportant 
part I played in the most moving and noted educational drama that 
ever transpired in Texas, necessarily contain mention of the persons 
with whom I had most contact. No story of this bold attempt to sub- 
vert the University of Texas to the domain of politics should fail 
to mention the work of valiant Dr. W. D. Jones of Dallas, who 
rallied into action the alumni of the Medical Department. Chester H. 
Terrell, brilliant, schooled in the game of politics, fought side by 
side with Will Hogg to the end of the fray. Often I saw him stagger 
into Will Hogg’s room at the Driskill Hotel at the close of a long, 
hot day in the House of Representatives where he had been match- 
ing his wits with some of the keenest legal minds of Texas. Without 
question he greatly shortened his short life by this last, the best fight 
of his life, for he went home to San Antonio to meet a quick death. 
Judge R. L. Batts was forced to deliver his sledge-hammer blows 
from under cover, since he was at the time a Federal judge. The 
administrators of the estate of Will Hogg do not know until this 
day the amount he spent fighting for the University of Texas. He 
kept no accounts that can be traced. I am told the “Record of 
Shame,” paid for and edited by him, is still available. It is a large 
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volume containing the stenographic report of the Ferguson impeach- 
ment proceedings. I went to Mr. Hogg’s room the night after the 
impeachment charges had been voted by the House in the afternoon. 
He was packing his bags and whistling cheerfully. “I am starting 
tonight for New York to get out of Texas heat,” he explained. 

“But,” I protested, “the Senate is yet to pass on the charges. 
You can’t leave now.” 

“I was willing to help the grand jury get evidence,” he said. 
“The Senate is a court of justice. I’ll not tamper with it. Whatever 
they do is all right with me.” 

“Before you go, Will, I’d like to ask you one question. I’ve seen 
many members of the legislature visiting in your rooms. Also, I’ve 
often heard charges of corruption made against our lawmakers. You 
are supposed to be a millionaire. You wanted to win this fight. Have 
any of these men asked for money in return for their votes?” 

“Some day you are at liberty to put on record what I am going 
to say,” he answered solemnly. “Not a man has ever even hinted to 
me that he wanted money for his support in the contest just closed. 
I am proud to call myself a Texan, living among as fine and clean 
and courageous a bunch of lawmakers as ever walked on God’s 
footstool. And one thing more,” he added, “I have never toted a 
gun during this fracas. Many friends urged me to, saying that my 
life had been threatened over and over again. Don’t you see, if one 
of these birds had shot me, my name would shine forever among the 
University of Texas immortals? At least, I’d be dying for some- 
thing worth while.” Will Hogg frowned—‘It would be a damned 
lucky thing to happen to me, even now,” he added. 











Song of The Hills 


By Jesse Stuart 


I’ll sing of you despite immortal time, 

You rugged hills with shoulders to the skies ; 
As free as blowing wind, I'll spin my rhyme 

Of earth and time, love, joy and wild night «vies. 
I’ll sing of you—your everlasting rocks, 
Brown monsters sprawling high in lazy sun; 
I’ll sing of coves’ sweet tender blooming phlox ; 
I'll sing of hills until my day is done. 

I'll sing of hills before it is too late 

As no one else has ever sung before; 

I'll sing sweet love, illicit love and hate 

And glorify old men of fighting lore. 

I’ll sing of headless men who have come back 
On moonless nights to terrify their neighbors ; 
I’ll sing of hill dance, moonshine, applejack, 


And more than these before Time stops my labors. 
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A Chapter in Frontier 
History 


By Carlos E. Castaneda 


I. 


APOLEON DOMINATED the European stage at the 
N beginning of the nineteenth century, and the English con- 
sidered him as much a dictator and as great a menace to 
the peace of Europe as Hitler is today. Every important country in 
Europe was engaged in the struggle to subdue him. Across Egypt 
and the Near East the tramp of marching legions resounded ; from 
Spain to Russia the clank of armies shook the continent; while the 
British navy swept the seas and America itself felt the heat of the 
conflagration. Emissaries of the great Napoleon even made their 
way to Texas and came as far as San Antonio. 


With the clear vision of his penetrating mind Napoleon realized 
his impotency against the naval might of his most hated adversary. 
He resolved to sell Louisiana, ruthlessly wrested from Spain, to 
keep it from falling into the hands of the English. His dream of a 
colonial empire was shattered, this sale of Louisiana to the United 
States was an act of desperation. What he did not see perhaps, was 
the far reaching effect which this act was to have on Texas. It 
brought her into the struggle and made her a vital participant even 
as she is today. 

Spanish officials were forced to change their policy in regard to 
trade and immigration, and to mobilize large bodies of troops for 
its defense. San Antonio became a military center just as it has 
become today; and many of the problems which confront Texans 
and San Antonians as the result of the present world struggle were 
faced by them on a minor scale in the early years of the nineteenth 
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century. That the struggle then was as much a world war as ours 
today, is clearly shown by the name of the battle that first broke the 
power of Napoleon at Leipzig, “The Battle of the Nations.” Let us 
see what the state of affairs in Texas was at that time. 


As the year 1810 neared its end and the ominous clouds of 
rebellion darkened the horizon in New Spain, Governor Salcedo 
reported that the vast province under his care had a population of 
3,122 and a military contingent of 1,033 men; a total of only 4,155. 
The jurisdiction of Bexar had a civilian population of 1,700 divided 
among La Bahia, Villa de San Marcos, Trinidad de Salcedo, Nacog- 
doches, and Bayou Pierre. Nacogdoches having the largest number. 


The governor pointed out that for more than half a century, 
Spain had neglected to settle this remote but rich province. The 
presidial system adopted for its occupation, he continued, had 
afforded inadequate protection to the few and scattered settlements, 
and had offered little or no inducement to the development of com- 
merce and industry. The retrocession of Louisiana to France, and 
its subsequent sale to the United States had aroused the fear of 
foreign aggression. Under the liberal leadership of Cordero, whole- 
sale immigration from Louisiana had been encouraged, a larger 
number of troops had been brought to the province, and trade 
restrictions had been slightly modified. In spite of the earnest efforts 
of Texas officials to improve the general condition of the province 
and to strengthen its defenses, little had been accomplished. 


Governor Salcedo then reviewed the circumstances that were 
responsible for the backward condition of Texas. It was impossible 
for trade and industry to develop because the nearest legal port open to 
Texas settlers was Vera Cruz, more than 500 leagues distant. Blessed 
by nature’s abundant resources and rich lands, the colonists never- 
theless, had endured untold hardships and privations as a result of 
the unreasonable trade regulations. A different policy in this respect 
and in regard to immigration would have to be adopted, he main- 
tained, if Texas and the rest of New Spain were to be saved. 
Making an about-face, he now admitted that the United States, 
bordering upon Spain’s American possessions, represented a serious 
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danger. He advised that the number of troops in Texas be increased 
regardless of the sacrifice which such a measure might entail. He 
insisted, likewise, that the population be augmented either by en- 
couraging settlers from Louisiana or by bringing them from Spain 
and the interior of Mexico; and that a port be opened on the Texas 
coast to enable the inhabitants to import the goods they needed and 
to export the products they raised. He elaborated on the danger 
from the United States, and pointed out various reasons for check- 
ing the aggressive pioneers of the West at the Sabine. The popular 
notion that there was nothing to fear from the Americans was 
a serious mistake to make, he emphatically declared. 


The governor discussed at some length the importance of main- 
taining friendly relations with the Indians. Control over the natives 
was Of the utmost importance for the defense of the province. He 
warned that although all the border Indians were then at peace, the 
government would have to offer them greater trade inducements in 
order to retain their friendship. The Spaniards would lose their 
influence over the Indians unless they could offer goods at lower 
prices than the American traders. He suggested, therefore, the 
establishment of several new trading houses among the northern 
Indians and the erection of several presidios in the lands of the 
more important tribes. 


In connection with the Indians, he discussed the mission system, 
which he asserted was now outmoded and incapable of coping with 
the present situation. There were only 343 Indians in the six mis- 
sions of the province. The Indians, he contended, had been attracted 
to the missions by the assurance of food, clothing, and gifts rather 
than by a desire to be instructed in the teachings of Christianity. 
Their conversion and civilization could be more effectively attained 
by increasing the number of settlements and promoting more inter- 
course with the Spaniards. Closer relations would teach them 
Spanish and acquaint them with the customs and ways of civilized 
hfe. 

Governor Salcedo concluded his report with the statement that 
the most important matter was that of increasing the population of 
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the province. He agreed that adequate precautions should be taken 
to prevent the entrance of disloyal or undesirable settlers from 
Louisiana; but he maintained that these restrictions should not 
stop the immigration of honest and hardworking colonists who 
desired to move to Texas. He expressed the conviction that a larger 
number of troops, as well as the appointment of an independent 
commander for the Eastern Interior Provinces, was essential to the 
defense and prosperity of Texas. 


II 


As early as 1806, Cordero had made a detailed report on the 
Indian tribes in the province. At that time the Tonkawas occupied 
the area between the Trinity and the Brazos and roamed both north 
and south of the road to Nacogdoches. They established rancherias 
at most of the river crossings, and engaged in trade with the Span- 
iards, with whom they were generally friendly. The Taovayas were 
in this same territory, but above the Camino Real. Their chief, Elias 
Coq, was friendly to the Spaniards, but his tribe was somewhat 
divided in its allegiance. 

The Tawakonis, however, who lived along the Brazos, had 
expressed their willingness to co-operate with the Spaniards to pre- 
vent the intrusion of Americans into their lands. Their friendship 
was important, since they were well acquainted with the various 
routes to East Texas and could furnish guides and interpreters. And 
the Comanches, who ranged south of the Red River and west as far 
as the San Antonio, were implacable enemies of the American 
pioneers, so, the provisional governor declared, were ready to help 
the Spaniards. 

The former nations of the Assinai Confederacy—the Tejas, Ais, 
Ainaes, Nacogdoches, and Nacogdochitos—had become less friendly, 
but were not inimical to the Spaniards, and their friendship could 
be revived by trade and gifts. While they accepted presents from 
the Americans, they were not known to have helped them. In this 
same category, and living in the same area—between the Neches and 
Trinity—were the Quichas (Quitseys). The Alabamas, Choctaws, 
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and Coshates had lately joined the Orcoquisacs along the coast 
















a between the Trinity and Colorado; and they were all friendly to the 
ot | Opaniards. The new arrivals had, in fact, been driven from their 
ho § former homes by the American frontiersmen and could, therefore, 
rer be counted upon in any activity against them. 
ent West of the Colorado, roving along the coast southward as far 
the § as the San Antonio River, were the Karankawas. These fierce tribes- 
men had been cannibalistic, but were now civilized and gave definite 
aid to the Spaniards by reporting regularly to the commander at 
La Bahia and to the missionary at Refugio everything that occurred 
the | 0m the coast. The Lipan-Apaches and the Canosos were west of the 
ied § 522 Antonio, principally along the Nueces. The latter tribe wan- 
wrth @ dered as far south and west as the lower Rio Grande and into 
vias | COhuila itself, having been driven there by their deadly enemies, 
van- the Commanches. 
were A more comprehensive report made in 1809 and based on infor- 
‘lias | mation furnished by Samuel Davenport, Indian agent of Nacog- 
what § doches, throws additional light on the movement and location of the 
different tribes—particularly those driven into Texas by the Amer- 
had § cans. The Alabamas, according to Davenport, had emigrated from 
pre- Louisiana and established their principal village on the west bank 
iship Jof the Neches somewhere in the vicinity of the present Rockland. 
rious § They had become somewhat sedentary, and the two hundred war- 
And §tiors and their families were chiefly engaged in raising corn, beans, 
1s far §and other crops. On the east bank of the Neches, and four leagues 
srican §below this Alabama village, the ex-Louisiana Choctaws had estab- 
» help Glished their rancheria. They were a much smaller tribe and did little 
farming. 
, Ais, The Coshates were at this time on the east bank of the Trinity, 
endly, §with their principal settlement about thirty leagues below Salcedo, 
could §in the vicinity of Kickapoo or Onalaska. And today the Coushattie 
from§nd Alabama Indian Reservation is located in Polk County, mid- 
‘n thisay between Kickapoo and Woodville. Two smaller tribes, the 
es and§rcoquisacs and the Bidais lived together and roamed south of the 
ctaws,f2mino Real between the Trinity and Brazos. They had no fixed 
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habitat, were not inclined to do much work, and spent much of their 
time fishing on the coast. Living on the banks of a lake near the 
present Freeport were the Cocos, another small tribe whose chief 
occupation was fishing. The Karankawas, who were much larger in 
number, having about two hundred families, roamed between the 
Brazos and Matagorda Bay. Some of this tribe lived at Mission 
Refugio and had become civilized; but the coastal Karankawas had 
intermarried with the Cocos and they, too, spent most of their time 
fishing. 

One of the strongest surviving nations was the Tonkawa who 
ranged from the Brazos to the San Marcos, along both sides of the 
Camino Real. They depended on the chase for their food—princi- 
pally deer and buflalo—and did no planting. While the Tawakonis, 
living on the Brazos probably near the present Chilton, was an indus- 
trious tribe. Their well-cultivated fields yielded an abundance of 
corn, beans, and other products. 

The old Tejas tribe was now divided into two pueblos. The first, 
called Nadacos, was located three leagues west of the Neches River, 
and four north of the Camino Real near Slocum. The other village, 
Aynais, was on the west bank of the Angelina, three leagues above 
the highway in the vicinity of Rusk. The old tribe of the Nacog- 
doches had its rancheria about five leagues above the city of the same 
name. They lived by hunting and did little or no planting. 

These various tribes, which lived and roamed from the Red 
River west to the San Antonio and south to the Gulf coast, could 
muster less than three thousand warriors, but this number does not 
include the Lipan-Apaches or the Comanches. The first of these were 
not numerous in Texas, but their kindred tribes ranging over the 
plains of West Texas into Coahulia and north into New Mexico, 
constituted a potential danger to Spanish settlements. The Co- 
manches were by far the most numerous, but had no fixed habitat 
and ranged in their constant wanderings and foraging expeditions 
from the Red to the San Antonio and even as far west as the upper 


Nueces. 
Although these nations or tribes were all nominally at peace with 
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the Spaniards, they constantly harassed the settlers by petty thievery 
on their visits and not infrequently by open raids. Villa de Salcedo 
was seriously threatened by the Indians of the north, who seem to 
have resented the establishment of this settlement in their hunting 
grounds. The Tonkawas were responsible for the repeated attacks on 
the struggling settlers of the Villa de San Marcos, and so grave 
were the depredations committed that the abandonment of the Villa 
was contemplated as early as 1810. In spite of remonstrances and 
threats, the Indians continued to prey upon the cattle of the new 
settlers and to raid the village until its final abandonment four years 
later. Even San Antonio was frequently raided by roving bands. 


When the chiefs of the respective tribes were asked to explain 
these raids, they generally declared that the young men had gone on 
the warpath without their permission. They expressed regret and 
promised to punish the offenders and to return the loot, but their 
promises were seldom if ever fulfilled. Governor Salcedo informed 
Bonavia that the inhabitants of San Fernando de Béxar were deter- 
mined to abandon the villa and return to Coahuila unless they were 
given adequate protection. Alarmed at the increasing hostility of the 
natives, which was naturally attributed to the activities of American 
agents and traders, the governor warned Bonavia that the whole 
plan for the development of the province would be seriously thwarted 
if the Indians were not controlled sufficiently to permit the settlers 
to cultivate their lands and tend their cattle. 


Bonavia then protested to the various chiefs and made prepara- 
tions for a campaign against the marauders. The serious tone of the 
commander and the angry attitude of the enraged settlers convinced 
the Indians of the Spaniard’s determination to stop these forays, and 
they sent a delegation to San Antonio to negotiate a new peace. But 
Governor Salcedo was so anxious to come to an understanding that, 
instead of demanding reparations before making peace, he welcomed 
the overtu.es of the Indians and gladly forgave them. The hatchet 
was buried and the peace pipe smoked. The settlers abandoned the 
plan to leave their homes and a period of false security followed. 


Indians lacked a sense of loyalty or attachment; they had no 
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feeling of gratitude to either Spaniards or other Europeans. They 
were interested primarily in gifts. When in April, 1810, a French 
vessel surreptitiously entered the mouth of the Sabine with a cargo 
of goods to trade with the Indians, the news soon brought all the 
natives from far and wide. Miguel Crow, in reporting the incident, 
declared that every man, woman, and child had gone to meet the 
foreigners with the expectation of gifts. 


Ill 


In June, 1809, the governor made a detailed report on the San 
Antonio missions. In Concepcidn there were nine men and twelve 
women; in San José, twenty-nine men and twenty-six women; in 
San Juan Capistrano, nine men and eleven women; and in San 
Francisco de la Espada, fourteen men and ten women. Altogether 
there were 120 men and women who were being taken care of by 
two missionaries. In addition, there were 186 Spaniards who had 
rented lands and were residing in the missions. The Indians all had 
houses within the mission walls and each had been assigned a suerte 
for cultivation. According to the instructions of Pedro Nava, these 
Indians should have been given title to the lands assigned to them, but 
the officials had neglected to carry out this part of the instructions. 

It is of interest to note the description of the boundaries of each 
of the missions. Governor Salcedo reported that the lands of Mission 
Concepcién extended from the mission one league to El Paso del 
Nogal, whence the line ran east for a league to Salado Creek, then 
one league north to the La Bahia Road, and hence eight leagues to 
the Cibolo and back to the mission. The area included some fifteen 
square leagues, of which only a small portion had been divided into 
suertes and was under cultivation. 

The lands of San José were bounded by the Arroyo de la Piedra 
on the south and by the ranch of the Curate Valdes on the north. 
The eastern boundary was formed by the San Antonio River and 
the western by the Medina. In addition to these lands, the mission 
owned eleven sitios in San Lucas, on the Medina River, which had 


been bought from the king by the padres in 1766. The deed, issued | 
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by the royal audiencia of Mexico, was recorded in the mission 
archives. The mission also owned and operated a good wheat mill. 

San Juan Capistrano extended five leagues east from the mission 
to El Aguila, on the La Bahia Road. The line then followed the road 
to Pataguillos Lake for a distance of ten leagues, and from the 
headwaters of the Cibolo to San Bartolomé. Its extensive lands were 
being cultivated in part by Spaniards. 

The boundaries of San Francisco de la Espada were more vague. 
The governor commented that he had determined them from the 
tradition common among the oldest settlers in Béxar. They appear 
to have run from the back of the mission north to a small dam on 
the river and west from this point to the ranch of Luis Pérez. Its 
lands were bounded on the east by the property of Delgado, and on 
the south by Atascoso Creek. 


Indefinite as these boundaries are, they give an indication of the 
extent of the lands assigned to the various missions. The governor 
pointed out that these vast properties were being administered by an 
Indian governor in each mission and by the padres, but that neither 
had the ability to manage them properly. Valuable lands were thus 
being held without yielding a fair return. The missions had become 
a haven for idlers and gamblers. The churches, according to the 
report, were in a fair condition. 

At La Bahia there were two missions still in operation, Rosario 
and Refugio. The number of Indians in the first had greatly dimin- 
ished, as most of the Cocos had run away. In Refugio there were 
still numerous Karankawas, who spent most of the year in the 
mission, but frequently went to the coast for the summer. 

When Mission Valero was secularized, the lands were distributed 
among the remaining neophytes and Spanish settlers for cultivation. 
But it seems that after the lands were assigned, many failed to 
develop them as agreed. In August, 1809, the lieutenant governor of 
Valero and Doctor Vicente Amador reported on the state of cultiva- 
tion of these mission lands. They declared that Antonio Vaca had 
five fields which he had permitted to lie fallow during the last six 
years; Augustin Hernandez was reported as having neglected his 
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land for three years; Andrés Vallejo had not planted his field for 
the last twelve years ; and Guadalupe Carmona for four. Among the 
negligent landholders was the former curate of San Antonio, Cle- 
mente Arocha, who had asked for and received two suertes from the 
lands of the secularized mission, but had failed to cultivate them 
for three years. José Antonio de la Garza had a farm which had not 
been plowed for seven years; Roberto Nijiez neglected his, as did 
Juan de la Cerda, during the past twelve years ; and Gertrudis Torres 
failed to keep her farm under cultivation for the preceding seven 
years. Six persons, to whom lands had been granted in the secular- 
ized mission, had since died and their lands had remained unculti- 
vated for ten years. It is of interest to note that the high expectations 
of Pedro Nava had not been fulfilled and that instead of making 
the lands of the former mission more productive, the actual yield 
had fallen far below that of the days when, under the careful super- 
vision of the zealous missionaries, the few remaining neophytes had 
industriously applied themselves to farming. 


The concern of the king for his subjects’ education reached even 
the natives of distant Texas. The governor received a copy of a royal 
decree issued in 1807, enjoining him to carry out the provisions of 
the royal instructions of May 10, 1770, November 28, 1772, and 
November 24, 1774, concerning the establishment and maintenance 
of schools in all Indian pueblos. The natives living in the various 
missions were to be taught in Spanish and made to learn to read, 
write and speak the language. They were to be strictly forbidden to 
speak their own tongue in order that they might more easily master 
Spanish and communicate more freely with the Spaniards. 


The governor was ordered to establish schools, if they were not 
already in existence; to employ teachers who by experience and 
training were qualified for this work, and to draw on the royal 
treasury for their salary, as stipulated in the former instructions. 
The number of Indians in the missions, however, was too small to 
justify the expenditure involved in fulfilling these orders, and 
nothing was done about the matter. The citizens of San Fernando, 
nevertheless, did try to establish a school. 
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IV 


Mission Valero, the first to be founded and the first to be 
secularized, was also the first to have a hospital in Texas. When 
Cordero brought the first large contingent of soldiers to protect the 
remote province from the threatened invasion of the land-hungry 
frontiersmen, he was obliged to establish a military hospital. A part 
of the abandoned mission was reconditioned at a cost of 352.50 
pesos, and on January 1, 1806, the first patients were admitted. It 
was the establishment of this hospital that brought the young Doctor 
Frederick Zerban from New Orleans to San Antonio. The staff con- 
sisted of Francisco Amangual, superintendent, and Doctor Zerban, 
physician and surgeon. An orderly was detailed to act as hospital 
steward, and a cook and one servant were hired. A weekly allowance 
of two reales (25 cents) was made for each patient. Amangual found 
the position of superintendent incompatible with his military duties 
and resigned shortly after his appointment. Timothy Nemesio, a 
citizen of San Antonio, took his place. 


Orders were immediately issued to the commandants on the east- 
ern frontier to send all serious and chronic cases to the hospital for 
treatment. At that time, malaria had almost decimated the Nacog- 
doches troops. Unfortunately we do not have the complete records 
on the nature of the cases or the number of patients treated during 
the first seven months, but the requisition sent by Francisco 
Amangual for expenses incurred in hospitalizing the soldiers during 
the first nine months may give some idea. Their bill came to 516.37 
pesos. We do know, however, that there were forty-two patients in 
the hospital in September, 1806, and that the physician had reported 
a shortage of essential drugs. Steward Lazaro Orranti complained 
that he was unable to take care of the patients without assistance 
and demanded either-the appointment of additional help or a salary 
increase. His pay was insignificant enough—only eight pesos a 
month, and room and board. He was given a two pesos raise, which 
was charged to the food account. Whether or not this action affected 
the quantity or quality of food served is not known. The services 
of others had been secured in the meantime: another soldier to help 
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the orderly, and two women servants. The latter received room and 
board plus four pesos a month. The total cost of operation for the 
first year was 864 pesos. 


Doctor Zerban did not prove popular. The people of San Antonio 
complained to Governor Cordero that Zerban failed to show proper 
interest. They protested that the medicines he prescribed, besides 
being expensive, were ineffectual and, that, as a matter of fact, their 
own home remedies brought much greater relief. He had not held 
the position four months before they signed a petition asking that 
he not be permitted to practice at all. Their antagonism was due in 
part to his nationality, for they declared frankly that the people of 
San Antonio preferred a Spanish doctor. An investigation disclosed 
that the movement had been started after the arrival of a Spanish 
doctor, who seems to have desired to eliminate all medical competi- 
tors. But Cordero retained Zerban, although he had no personal 
affection for him. In a letter to Salcedo some years later, he admitted 
that Zerban was a scoundrel, but that he was obliged to keep him 
because physicians were few and far between. 


An effort was made to secure adequate medical supplies and the 
necessary surgical instruments. Cordero sent to Salcedo a long list 
of drugs and instruments needed for the treatment of the troops. 
Salcedo immediately replied that he had forwarded the order to 
Mexico City together with instructions to forward the supplies with- 
out delay to Saltillo and thence directly to San Antonio. 


This same year San Antonio received its first dentist, Pedro 
Lartigue. In a petition to the governor for permission to practice, 
Lartigue declared that he was a master surgeon and dentist of 
twenty-three or twenty-four years’ experience in Louisiana, and 
offered to furnish his patients free drugs and medicines. Cordero 
referred the petition to the Cabildo of the Villa de San Fernando de 
Béxar as coming under their immediate jurisdiction. The City 
Council voted to grant the request and Pedro Lartigue thus became 
the first licensed dentist in Texas. The members of the Cabildo who 
signed the resolution were José Antonio Saucedo, José Felix Men- 
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chaca, Vicente Travieso, Francisco Arocha, José Benito Duton, José 
Erasmo Seguin, and Toribio Duran. 


V 


When the site of present San Antonio was first occupied, the 
first mission established was called Nuestra Senora de Valero and 
the military post, San Antonio de Béxar. Twelve years later (1730), 
plans for a formal civil settlement with an independent administra- 
tion were begun, and resulted in the establishment of the Villa de 
San Fernando with colonists brought from the Canary Islands. Ever 
since that time there had been a tendency to use the names San 
Antonio and San Fernando de Béxar indiscriminately to designate 
both the presidio and the civil settlement. In October, 1809, Gover- 
nor Salcedo decided to eliminate the resulting confusion. In a formal 
proclamation he declared that in view of the fact that the civil settle- 
ment—now grown into a town—had superseded the presidio in 
importance, all legal documents were henceforth to be drawn up in 
the name of the Villa de San Fernando de Béxar. The town was to 
be divided into four wards: the north ward, the south ward, the 
Valero ward, and the Laredo ward, each of which was to have a 
commissioner (Alcalde) and its own citizens’ committee to maintain 
order and street sanitation. 


The mobilization of troops to protect the province had brought 
new life to the indolent outpost neglected for so many years. Shortly 
after Cordero’s arrival in 1805, plans were drawn up for new bar- 
racks in anticipation of the new contingents. The plans called for 
rock and mortar quarters to accommodate larger numbers of troops 
and to eliminate the necessity of having to house them in the unsani- 
tary villa. Commandant General Salcedo formally approved the pro- 
ject in December, 1806, and the work which had been started as 
early as October went forward at a more rapid pace. 

Among the various craftsmen, the carpenters’ services seem to 
have been most in demand. Of the nine in San Antonio listed for 
1809, only Manuel Cabrera, a journeyman, was native to San 
Antonio. Two were designated as masters: Luis Beltran, who had 
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come originally from Zacatecas and Antonio Canavés from New 
Orleans, who had resided in San Antonio for thirty-one years. Two 
others came from the United States, Robert Ringlain and William 
Rolan (Roland). Joseph Winet had come all the way from Canada. 
The other three journeymen carpenters were from México. Mon- 
clova lost Tomas Sanchez; San Luis Potosi gave up Manuel Are- 
nales, and Monterrey was forsaken by José Juan Maria Gonzalez. 

The first large San Antonio bakery was established by Pedro 
Gerénimo Longueville. This Louisianan signed a contract with the 
Cabildo on Janary 23, 1806, and by the terms of the agreement was 
granted an absolute monopoly on flour—its purchase and sale in the 
neighborhood. In return for his concession, Longueville was to set 
up a bakery which could supply whatever bread, Spanish white 
(water) and French, the citizens needed. He was further allowed to 
bake other kinds if he had time. To insure his monopoly, the city 
agreed to impose a fine of six pesos on anyone found guilty of 
making bread for sale without permission. — 

The city specified certain standards which Longueville had to 
meet. A city inspector was to examine the bread for texture, weight, 
and amount of cooking. Loaves that were short of weight, burned, 
or not well done, were to be condemned and given to the prisoners 
in the jail. To prevent excess profits, it was stipulated that the 
maximum profit was not to exceed twenty-five per cent. The mo- 
nopoly was binding on the city only until a better offer was made. 

Parking meters are comparatively modern, but Governor Salcedo 
initiated the idea—and for the same purpose—to obtain revenue. In 
his proclamation of January 16, 1809, he pointed out that the city 
needed money to keep the plazas and streets clean and to furnish 
entertainment on holidays. To that end, riders and muleteers would 
be charged twenty-five cents, he said, for the right to hitch their 
mounts and beasts of burden. The hitching zone was restricted to 
the area in the rear of the church on the main plaza. Hitching else- 
where was liable to a fine of two pesos. 

The registration of vehicles and the issuance of license plates is 
not new to Texas either. In December, 1809, Governor Salcedo 
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ordered owners to register their vehicles with their ward commis- 
sioner. Each registrant was to receive a numbered license which was 
to be attached to the front of the vehicle. This regulation applied to 
all residents within the jurisdiction of Béxar, which extended for 
almost thirty miles in all directions. Failure to comply with this 
regulation made the owner liable to confiscation of his property. 

A regulation was adopted prohibiting a man and a woman riding 
the same horse, particularly on feast days. The custom was con- 
sidered indecorous. Galloping and racing on the streets was likewise 
declared unlawful. The reason given was that it endangered the lives 
of pedestrians and caused unnecessary disturbance, scaring women 
and children. This in a way may be called the first Texas speed law. 

Many other regulations were adopted during this year. The 
governor decreed that all women desirous of practising midwifery 
must first register with the city council, and pass an examination to 
obtain a license. This obstetrical law was adopted to reduce infant 
mortality which was attributed in part to the lack of knowledge and 
experience of many women who posed as midwives. Those who 
secured the coveted license by presenting evidence of their skill and 
ability were to indicate their rating on a sign affixed to the doors of 
their homes. 

An effort was made to secure funds to repair the church and 
improve the cemetery. In a notice to the citizens in October, 1809, 
the governor explained that liberal residents had contributed 586 
pesos for church repairs that were long needed. Part of this money 
had already been spent on materials, and those who cared to, could 
examine the account books at any time in the governor’s office. But 
300 pesos more were needed for the cemetery. The citizens were 
asked to contribute in accordance with their means. 

It has erroneously been held that land-fencing was a late develop- 
ment in Texas. Early in 1810, Governor Salcedo issued an order for 
the fencing of all privately owned lands, whether planted or in 
pasture. It seems that many persons were in the habit of pulling up 
fence posts to use for firewood, and the new ordinance imposed 
serious punishment on those found guilty of such a crime. Heavy 
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fines were also imposed on those who failed to fence their property 
or to denounce fence-post thieves. As early as 1810 a public abat- 
toir was operated under city supervision. The governor ordered all 
slaughtering to be done by the city abattoir. But individuals wishing 
to slaughter a beef or a hog for home use could secure special per- 
mission. 

In November, 1810, Governor Salcedo, alarmed by the revolu- 
tion spreading in Mexico, published a long proclamation on good 
government. It contained numerous regulations to safeguard the 
public peace and welfare and to improve conditions in San Antonio. 
The curfew law of the previous July was to be strictly enforced. 
After the curfew, persons failing to halt when challenged were to 
be fired on as suspicious characters. Employers were charged with 
the responsibility of keeping their servants and members of their 
household at home after curfew. Husbands were to be held account- 
able for wives out after curfew, as were parents for their children. 
All business places were to close when curfew rang and to remain 
closed until daylight. First offenders were liable to a fine of ten 
pesos; and second offenders to confiscation of their places of busi- 
ness. 

Shouting and shooting in or near the city were strictly pro- 
hibited in order to save wear and tear on nerves. A three peso fine 
was to be imposed on persons burning trash as the smoke was at 
least obnoxious and might even be used as a signal to Indians. As a 
fire prevention, all open air fires were prohibited. Persons who built 
fires which spread to neighboring property were to be held responsi- 
ble for the damages. Property owners were ordered to keep their 
yards clean and free of weeds. 

Public amusements came in for regulation, too. Dances were 
henceforth not to be given by private individuals or public concerns 
without a permit. Upon application, permission would be granted 
by the city officials provided the dance was held in a “house of good 
repute.” No liquor could be sold or dispensed in or near the place 
of the dance. Professional gambling was declared illegal and the 
carrying of firearms prohibited under heavy penalties. Crowds were 
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forbidden to gather outside—at doors, windows, and other points of 
vantage—in order not to block traffic. 


The proclamation ended with the warning that ignorance of the 
new regulations would not excuse one from the penalty of the law. 


The amount of royal revenue collected in San Antonio was 
meager indeed. In June, 1809, Erasmo Seguin, collector for the 
Estafeta (Royal Revenue Office) reported the total amounts col- 
lected from 1804 to 1808, and indicated the annual increase over 
each previous year. The total revenue for 1804 from sealed paper, 
tobacco, and other royal imposts was $666.87. It reached $859.50 in 
1805, and in the following year, $1,479. The 1807 revenue showed 
an increase of $475.00 over the previous year ; but the 1808 total of 
$2,069.37 represented an increase of only $115.37. These figures 
serve as an index of the growth of business in the struggling frontier 
outpost ; but at the same time they reveal how little the community 
contributed towards the support of the administration and the de- 
fense of the province. The revenue from both La Bahia and Nacog- 
doches could not have been more than San Antonio. 


VI 


The rumblings of the revolution became more and more audible. 
The dissatisfaction of ambitious Creoles, the century-old oppression 
of the masses, and the pernicious activities of French and American 
agents were constantly reaching the ears of the Texas officials. 
Finally in December, 1810, Governor Salcedo ordered all foreigners 
in the provinces—or recent immigrants—to register, whether they 
lived in towns, missions, or on ranches. Married women were exempt 
as were those on active duty in the armed forces; but servants were 
to register. Foreigners living on ranches were allowed one week 
in which to report and those who failed to register in accord with 
the new regulation, were to be fined twenty-five pesos and classified 
as suspicious characters. 

While the commandant general seemed to feel that undesirable 
settlers ought to be expelled, the authorities in Texas were becoming 
quite concerned over the fact that many settlers were leaving the 
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province and going to New Orleans. So great was the fear that the 
entire eastern frontier would become depopulated that Governor 
Salcedo, who had succeeded in persuading the commandant general 
to abandon his policy of expelling foreigners, took the liberty of 
issuing a proclamation to the inhabitants of Nacogdoches on July 
29, 1810. He promised a pardon upon return to all those accused of 
contraband trade who had fled the country and to any others who 
may have left Texas. He held out to them the inducement of a more 
liberal trade policy and various other measures to promote pros- 
perity. All those who had fled either through fear of punishment or, 
in despair of ever improving their condition under the existing regu- 
lations, he invited to return to help develop the country and to 
enjoy the fruits of the new regulations which the government 
planned to adopt. He reminded them of the great danger to their 
Catholic faith resulting from contact with heretics and unbelievers, 
and urged them for the sake of their religion and out of their loyalty 
to Spain to return to Texas. 


In the name of Ferdinand VII Governor Salcedo offered a full 
pardon to all those who had fled to Louisiana—even if they had 
taken their stock with them—on condition that they returned before 
November 1, and presented themselves to the proper authorities. 
They would then be placed in possession of their lands again. He 
assured the foreigners residing in the province whose cases were still 
pending, a favorable decision which would permit them to remain 
permanently in secure possession of all their property. “Be relieved 
of your forebodings,” the governor entreated, “and enjoy the 
paternal solicitude of the kindest and wisest government.” 


He appealed to Bonavia to do something to check the outflow of 
settlers. He pleaded with the military commander to make these 
people see what they were losing by their rash action. The governor 
thought that Bonavia should give them assurance so as to allay their 
fears, and that they should be detained by force if necessary. He 
should show them that they were throwing away the rights they had 
acquired at great personal sacrifice, that they were endangering their 
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faith, and that they were branding themselves as traitors by leaving 
at this time. 

Bonavia tried to reassure the governor, who seems to have been 
unduly concerned about the panic that had seized the inhabitants of 
East Texas. He pointed out that there were no legal means to prevent 
foreigners from leaving the province if they chose to depart. It was 
also impossible to prohibit Spanish subjects from emigrating except 
those who were fleeing from justice. In that case, they could be 
apprehended and put in prison until their trial. As for those who had 
succeeded in leaving and were now in Louisiana, Bonavia believed 
that the only recourse was to request the Spanish consul at New 
Orleans to make an effort to induce them to return to their former 
homes in Texas. 

When Commandant General Salcedo learned of the proclamation 
issued by Governor Salcedo in Nacogdoches, he was furious. Unac- 
quainted with the conditions that had prompted the governor to take 
this step, he judged the action as an unpardonable disregard of 
authority. The governor had not only exceeded his powers in inviting 
foreigners into Texas, but had also taken to himself sovereign au- 
thority by granting a pardon in the name of the king without con- 
sulting royal officials. He reminded the governor that even he, the 
Commandant General of the Interior Provinces, had no power to 
grant such a pardon, or to offer complete amnesty to criminals. 
Those who had left the province with their stock had violated the 
trading regulations, he asserted, and should be tried for this crime 
upon their presentation to the authorities. Those who returned were 
to be held until they were tried for the crimes they had committed 
before abandoning the province. 

Governor Salcedo suddenly found himself in a dilemma, but was 
just as suddenly relieved from his embarrassing position by an un- 
expected change of mind on the part of the commandant general. 
By the time he issued his irate order annulling the governor’s 
proclamation, the standard of rebellion had been raised in the interior 
of Mexico and the Capital itself had been seriously threatened by 
the masses under the leadership of Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla. The 
cry for emancipation from the tyrannical government of Spain had 
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been taken up and had been re-echoed throughout Mexico. This was 
no time for quibbling. Measures that could not be effectively enforced 
would but lead to greater evils. Hurriedly the commandant general 
wrote the governor again on October 13, approving the general 
terms of the proclamation of July 29. 

Once again the commandant general had been forced to reverse 
his policy within a year. The power of Spain in America was 
rapidly crumbling and.the imposing edifice of Spain’s colonial empire 
was about to crash upon the heads of its devoted defenders. The 
ruling of the commandant general was in itself an admission of 
weakness. He well knew that he had no means of enforcing his 
orders; and his outbursts of temper were but the rage of impotency. 


With lightning rapidity the wave of discontent was spreading 
from Villa de Dolores over all New Spain. Thousands of natives 
flocked daily to swell the advancing hordes that were threatening 
the capital itself. The viceroy and his advisors attributed the revolt 
to the activity of French agents, who, they claimed, had vigorously 
fanned the smouldering flame of dissension between Creoles and 
Spaniards. But back of the rebellion were three hundred years of 
misgovernment and exploitation that had driven the masses of the 
native population to join Hidalgo. Aware of the impending danger 
of help from Louisiana being given to the rebels, the commandant 
general urged the governor of Texas early in October, 1810, to 
redouble his vigilance and to stamp out with all his energy the first 
sign of conspiracy or revolt. 


The governor accordingly issued detailed instructions to the 
commandant of Nacogdoches to watch closely the movement of 
foreigners and suspicious Spaniards within his jurisdiction. He 
authorized him to call upon the commander at Villa de Salcedo in 
case of an emergency. He informed the officials on the frontier of 
the insurgent’s plan to murder those who remained loyal to the king 
and warned them against even their intimate friends. Disloyalty, he 
declared, had permeated all classes and no one could be trusted. 
Suspects should be immediately arrested and tried. To keep for- 
eigners and filibusters out, and to put a stop to contraband trade 
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from Louisiana, he commissioned an officer from the garrison in 
San Antonio, Cristobal Dominguez, to supervise all frontier out- 
posts from Nacogdoches to Orcoquisac, and charged him with the 
full responsibility of closing the frontier. 


Commandant General Salcedo issued a proclamation to all the 
inhabitants of the Interior Provinces on October 24, 1810. He 
asserted that French emissaries were misleading the loyal subjects 
of the King; that the real purpose of Napoleon was to gain control 
of the colonies, destroy religion, and enslave America. Through 
deceit Napoleon had imprisoned Ferdinand VII and made the Pope 
a virtual captive. He urged all to remain loyal Spaniards and to 
oppose the spread of the rebellion. He exhorted the governors, com- 
manders, and all public officials to maintain order as the best means 
to promote the general welfare and insure peace. He warned the 
people that idleness in times like those they were facing was con- 
ducive only to evil. For this reason all unemployed persons were to 
be classed as vagabonds and regarded as suspicious characters. He 
concluded the proclamation with a restatement of the decree issued 
by the viceroy concerning the treatment to be accorded French sym- 
pathizers and other seditious leaders. Anyone giving aid or comfort 
to or harboring French agents, was to be declared guilty of high 
treason; he was to be arrested, tried immediately, and if found 
guilty, was to be executed within twenty-four hours after sentence 
was pronounced. Those found guilty of spreading propaganda to 
stir up rebellion were to be condemned and hanged as traitors. 
Persons suspected of spreading false rumors concerning the strength 
of the rebels and the danger of attack by the enemy were to be tried 
for cowardice or malicious intent and punished accordingly. Officials 
found guilty of failing in their duty to maintain strict vigilance were 
to be tried on the charge of neglect of duty and sentenced for 
criminal negligence. Those who loyally contributed to the main- 
tenance of public tranquility by aiding officials to stamp out rebellion 
were to be duly rewarded by the king. Thus did the commandant 
general and the viceroy attempt to allay public distrust, discourage 
tebellion, and stimulate loyalty. 
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The governor’s New Year’s greeting on January 6, 1811 was 
addressed to the “Faithful Inhabitants of Texas.” He restated the 
charges against the treacherous character of Napoleon and his 
agents ; denied vigorously that Spaniards either in Spain or America 
had ever intended to sell out to the French; warned the Creoles 
against the perfidy of the leaders of the rebellion; and appealed in 
the name of religion, patriotism, and gratitude to the subjects to 
remain loyal to their king. 























Amerindian Traits 


By Stanley Vestal 


ferences, and the various tribes their own marked traits. How- 

ever, there are some traits which ethnologists recognize as 
characteristic of the American Indian in general whether he is found 
in North, Central or South America. The most striking of these 
characteristics is that he is a “yes-man.” By that, we mean that he 
is inclined, when no compelling motive forbids, to drift with his 
fellows, to agree with those among whom he lives, to go along with 
his group and to accept the standards of his community. When asked 
a question by a stranger, unless some important matter is at stake, 
he is likely to give the answer which he thinks will prove most accept- 
able. He craves the good-will and approval of those about him. In 
short, he has all that preoccupation with “face’’ which we associate 
with his distant Oriental relatives. 

This trait makes him acutely sensitive to ridicule, censure or 
praise from those with whom he identifies himself. A slight rankles, 
and is seldom forgiven; a favor is remembered. Like the elephant, 
the Indian never forgets; whatever you say will be used against— 
or for—you. As a friend, the Indian may be relied upon; as an 
enemy, he is to be feared. He is, apparently, unable to overlook an 
affront. His ego is naked to the slings and arrows of society; that 
is why he “goes back to the blanket,” as they used to say. When he 
has to choose among wealth, power and prestige, his vote is almost 
always given for the third of these desiderata. 

You may recall the story of the white men who met a naked 
Indian on a cold day. One of them asked the redskin how he could 
endure the cold. The Indian, in reply, asked how the white man could 
bear to leave his face exposed. The white man said, “My face is used 
to that.” The Indian answered, “Injun all face.” If we accept the 
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Oriental definition of the word, this is a fairly accurate statement 
of the Indian’s most striking racial trait. 

On the physical side the old-time Indian was hardy, enduring and 
brave. His nerves were steady, as an outdoor man’s are apt to be, 
though he was subject to panic when taken by surprise—which, no 
doubt, accounts for the wide use of the surprise attack in Indian 
warfare. Generally, however, the red man’s muscular control was 
the despair of Europeans. Even today, almost the only people who 
can write a legible hand are Indians. This trait, of course, makes 
them excellent artists when talent exists. Furthermore, one can 
readily tell, on looking at a painting of Indian life, whether the 
models used by the artist were Indians or not. An old-time Indian 
made no needless movements: when he sat, he sat; when he stood, 
he stood; when he moved, it was with a purpose. He never indulged 
in those excited and meaningless gestures constantly employed by 
white men. 

On the social side, the Indian—past and present—has none of 
that love of solitude with which the romancers have endowed him. It 
was an axiom on the frontier that, when one Indian was seen, others 
were sure to be in the neighborhood. An Indian only sought solitude 
when some strong personal emotion dominated him: grief, shame or 
the necessity for thinking out some personal problem. In fact, so 
strong was the red man’s love of company, that privacy in camp was 
quite unknown. All doors were open at all hours. If a man wished to 
be alone, he had to leave the camp and sit on a hill—generally over- 
looking the village—where he would be so conspicuously alone that 
his fellows would recognize and respect his desire for temporary 
privacy. 

Every Indian in normal health and spirits is a iover of society: 
loquacious, fun-loving, affable, sociable to the extreme. He even 
carries this love of his kind to the point of voluntarily living with 
his close relatives. No other race is more devoted to children: for an 
Indian to strike or punish a child is so rare that it is regarded as a 
scandal and a cause for shame on the part of everyone in the village. 
In all my years of contact with Indians, I have seen only one such 
action ; and then, I was told, the mother who punished her child was 
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crazy. The whole village was apologetic and upset for the rest of 
the afternoon. 

This love of company partly accounts for the Indian’s sensi- 
tiveness to public opinion. In a small tribe, the members were abso- 
lutely at the mercy of community standards of conduct; none could 
venture to offend public opinion because there was no home for him 
outside his own village. In large tribes—especially among nomadic 
Indians—such pressures were lighter, and the individual had more 
freedom, since he could migrate to another village, and still be among 
his own people. But even among the Sioux, the largest of the Plains 
tribes, such a transfer seldom occurred. Though jealous and back- 
biting, enemies in the same band contrived to rock along together, 
handing down their ancient feuds to their descendants, but never 
parting company unless to avoid actual bloodshed. Even then, they 
often got together again when the quarrel had blown over. And such 
affairs were rare, since the Indian is by no means a quarrelsome 
person. He has too strong a sense of communal interests for that. 
When the Indian travels, he takes his family along. 


In personal relationships, the Indian was likely to take death very 
seriously, and to mourn for many years after a bereavement, wailing 
and even mutilating himself in a way to show the most heartfelt 
sorrow. Chief One Bull, nephew of Sitting Bull and now in his 
eighties, told of a young man, a nephew of his named Red Bear, who 
had died a generation or more ago. The young man had been a 
favorite of One Bull’s and when he died, the uncle made a song 
about him, and sang it whenever he recalled the lad. One Bull said 
to me, “I used to sing that song often, and I would always cry. But 
now I am too old to cry.” Yet One Bull still sings the song about 
Red Bear. Indians take death so seriously that not a few of them 
have taken to their beds and died for no better reason than that 
someone had reported they were dead. 

Sex and even marriage, on the other hand, are taken casually 
by many Indians. Love with them, as a rule, is less romantic, less 
a matter of the intellect and the imagination than with Europeans. 
The high mortality among men, resulting in polygamy in many tribes, 
may have had something to do with this attitude. Polygamy, at any 
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rate among the Plains tribes, was not a success. In fact, I do not 
know of an instance in which the peace of a polygamous household 
was not marred by jealousies, quarrels and separations. The Indian 
woman had an ego as sensitive as her man’s; she was likely to steal 
his clothes to keep him at home, and sometimes went for her knife, 
when provoked beyond endurance. Anyone who thinks that the 
Indian wife was a slave in the old days is unfamiliar with the facts. 
Indeed, among the Cheyennes, the older women usually determined 
the policies of the tribe, though the men acted as their mouthpieces 
in council. That is one reason why treaties were not kept. The chiefs 
could easily enough shake hands with white men and agree with 
them in council ; but when they went back to their own firesides their 
minds were often changed. 


In the old days, power was not craved by the Indian, chiefly 
because it entailed too much responsibility. On the Plains, the chief- 
taincy was a post of honor, rather than of power. Once a man 
received any authority, he promptly delegated it. Authority was 
difficult, thankless, and likely to destroy a man’s prestige rather than 
to increase it. 


Wealth, too, was not a thing which appealed to the redskin. He 
wanted enough horseflesh to enable him to make a living, of course, 
and perhaps a race horse to bet on, but he had no lust for wealth. 
And in a culture where horse stealing was a major virtue, wealth— 
in horses, at least—was but temporary. Therefore the wise Indian 
made haste to swap his property for intangible but more secure values 
—usually those of prestige. He would give away his extra horses as 
fast as he acquired them. There were always poor men, eager to 
receive them, and to pay in terms of praise. And there were always 
relatives, and the relatives of relatives. Moreover, giving had its 
more practical side: the hunter had to share food, when he had it; 
otherwise, when he himself was hungry, successful hunters might 
refuse to share with him. It was not only more agreeable, more 
sociable, more praiseworthy to be generous; it was also insurance 
against the day of famine. Until recently, no Indian had any reason 
to fear hunger so long as any other Indian of his tribe had food. 
Sitting Bull’s distrust of the whites hecame profound when, on his 
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trip with the Wild West Show, he saw white people refuse beggars. 
He said, “The Indians need not expect to be taken care of well by 
people who will let their own flesh and blood go hungry.” Sitting 
Bull, himself, gave away most of the wages paid him by Buffalo 
Bill; he would give to any ragged newsboy or tramp that came along. 
It was no concern of his that he would never see them again. 

The old-time Indian was an honest man, so far as his own tribe 
was concerned. Thieving was almost unknown in an Indian camp. 
At one of the treaty councils, a chief declared, “Indians do not steal.” 
This, among themselves, was the literal truth. The graft and corrup- 
tion of the old Indian Bureau was shocking to the redskins. It prob- 
ably did more to keep them from following the white man’s road 
than any other thing which had to be endured on that trail of tears. 


Indians were also men of their word. Indeed, it has seemed to the 
Indian that the white man was a natural-born liar and thief. Sitting 
Bull was not joking when he said he would be glad to make a treaty, 
if only the Government would send him a white man who would tell 
the truth. He had known only two, he said: Father De Smet and 
General Harney. The avidity with which white men stripped the 
Indian of his lands, his funds and his food supplies frightened him. 
Not so long ago the backward fullbloods of the Cherokee tribe (a 
tribe in which the mixed-bloods have always exercised great in- 
fluence) held council and took a voluntary vow of poverty, believing 
that, so long as they possessed anything worth taking, the white 
men would keep after them until they got it. They moved back into 
the hills, and took up lives of mere subsistence, in order to be let 
alone and to save what was left of their tribal civilization. 


When the Osages, to whom individual allotments of land had 
been made, discovered oil on some of these allotments, the tribal 
council met and voted to share and share alike, regardless of the 
location of the wells. The councilors’ motive was not to benefit the 
tribesmen nor to curry favor with their people by distributing the 
wealth; their decision rested squarely upon the basis of prestige. 
Their slogan was this: “The man who wants less than his share is 
a fool; the man who wants more than his share is a thief; we are 
neither.” 
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Mentally, the Indian is better at objective thinking than at 
abstract speculation, or calculation. In school, he can solve arithmetic 
problems with ease, and he is a good bargainer at the trading post. 
But when his problems are not objective, he is not so successful. His 
thinking, as someone has put it, is “thinging.” On the other hand, 
he is tough-minded and holds stubbornly to his position. In matters 
that concern him, he is very quick and intelligent ; in those which fail 
to interest him, he is perfect in his detachment and indifference. 

With this background, we might expect to find the Indian of 
today a respectable, conventional, sociable, conservative man, a good 
neighbor, law-abiding (where public opinion is in accordance with 
the law), patient, observant, fond of his family and kinfolks, adoring 
his children, and very fond of a good time—that is, good company, 
food, sport, laughter and leisure. He would be a man who loves a 
joke, especially a practical joke, or one which turns upon some breach 
of social standards. Outside the domain of law and public opinion, 
he would act as the spirit moves him, and be subject to personal 
impulse and whim. And this is exactly what we do find. 

The Indian naturally turns to politics, clubs and organizations 
which allow him to feel important, to dress up and to make speeches. 
He enjoys working on the stage, in a Wild West show, rodeo, or as 
an athlete or entertainer, especially if the work permits him to move 
through routines of dancing and song long established among his 
people. He makes a good actor, sportsman, teacher, clergyman and 
statesman—vocations in which the rewards are largely prestige. 

He tends to avoid those fields in which he might have to work 
alone—as in farming and scientific research—or those in which the 
rewards are long deferred. If, in order to pursue his career, the 
Indian leaves his own people, he generally seeks refuge in some 
organization: the Army, Navy, some government bureau, or a troupe 
of entertainers. He may be a musician, an artist or an athlete. Some 
Indians have turned to the practice of medicine. And all of them 
seem to have a gift for the life of leisure. 

Because of a lack of capital, a social instinct making for gener- 
osity and a distaste for figures and hair-splitting, few Indians have 
been attracted to commerce or finance; though a great many have 
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managed to acquire a competence, and even to gain wealth and to 
hold it. Until he learned that wealth and prestige were the same 
thing on certain levels in America, the Indian cared little for wealth. 
He found it more blessed to give than to receive. 

Though it would be invidious to mention names in all these pro- 
fessions, some references to well-known Indians may be made here. 

In politics, the names are legion, for the Indian is a born orator, 
politician and statesman. We have had a vice-president of the United 
States—Curtis—from the Kaw tribe; a United States senator, Owen 
of Oklahoma; a governor, Bill Murray; and innumerable state and 
county officers. The Five Civilized Tribes are adept politicians. 


In the Army, a surprising number of Indians have distinguished 
themselves. In fact, a Choctaw boy, Oklahombi, has been declared 
to be the private who showed most valor in the first World War. 
Numbers of others gave excellent service, and were cited in orders 
for unusual bravery. The Indian soldier is, moreover, as brave in 
hospitals as on the field of battle. Surgeons who have attended men 


of all races have told me that, of them all, the Indian patient showed 
the most fortitude under the knife and in the dressing station. The 
Navy has also had its quota of Indian gobs, and several Indian boys 
known to me are serving as able seamen in the merchant marine. 


The Indian’s record as a warrior needs no ballyhoo. Indeed, it 
was the red man who taught Americans to fight, and few campaigns 
against Indian tribes were waged successfully without the help of 
Indians fighting for the whites. Since the days of Captain John 
Smith, men have admired and imitated the skill and courage of the 
Indian fighter. It was their training in such warfare which enabled 
the early settlers to cope with French and British regulars, to smash 
the English attacks at New Orleans, and to conquer the continent. 
The long rifle in the timbered country, and the revolver on the Plains 
were developed for just that warfare. As George Washington rue- 
fully wrote, after Braddock’s defeat, “Indians are the only match 
for Indians.” In later wars on the Plains, they inflicted five deaths 
for every one they suffered at the hands of our troops. Their warfare 
was always offensive warfare. 

Indeed, the wild tribes never willingly co-operated, until we 
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enlisted their young men as scouts or soldiers. But once they were 
enrolled as warriors with us, the ice was broken. Brothers in arms, 
we and they could move along together. 

Today the Indian is found in every branch of the service, ashore 
and afloat. The full story of his share in smashing the Axis cannot 
be told here. But it is a story of which he and we can be proud. 

Their chief contribution, however, is the old American tradition 
of carrying the attack to the enemy, of unrelenting prosecution of the 
campaign, and of bringing home the bacon—some tangible proof of 
victory. These traits—learned from the Indian—have been noted as 
characteristic by the British, in their handbook for their flying cadets 
training in this country. 

In most instances, the first alliance between the white man and 
the Indian was a military one. And the roll of military honor in the 
present war is bright with Indian names; among these is that of 
General Clarence Tinker, Osage Indian, who died fighting in the 
battle of Midway. 

The government service is full of Indians, and these are found 
most often in the Indian Service. The record of Mr. Yellowtail, 
Indian Agent for his own people—the Crows in Montana—is a case 
in point. The New Deal has favored Indians for the Indian Service, 
and the results more than justify the experiment. 

The oratorical powers of the Indian have been so obvious 
throughout the entire history of America that we need not exemplify 
them here. The American Legion and many fraternal organizations 
have been staffed to some degree by Indians. 

On the stage, Indians have played a greater part than is com- 
monly supposed. There are many troupes of Indian entertainers, 
such as those of Bacone College and of the Riverside Indian School; 
and individual entertainers, like Te Ata and Ataloa, have won 
national recognition for their interpretations and lectures. The annual 
Indian Ceremonial at Gallup, New Mexico, and the annual American 
Indian Exposition at Anadarko, Oklahoma, attracts Indian dancers 
from all over the country. The Wild West shows and rodeos always 
count heavily upon Indians for their star performers. 

In athletics, the name of Jim Thorpe is still remembered, and he 
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is but a larger luminary in a whole galaxy. The Indian naturally 
turns to manly outdoor sports, and every year gains glory for him- 
self in local, state and national competitions. 

The most celebrated Indian of our time, Will Rogers, combined 
the capacities of entertainer, writer and athlete. His reputed saying 
that he had never met a man he did not like was as Indian as any 
words ever uttered. He had all the redskin’s love of mankind, all his 
sociable instincts and a gift for submitting himself to social stand- 
ards, even while he saw through them. His humor was also more 
than half Indian, though he himself was largely of white blood. 

Half a page could be filled with the names of Indians who have 
been successful in literature: Will Rogers, John Joseph Mathews, 
John Oskison, Lynn Riggs, Standing Bear, and Cliarles A. Eastman, 
to name no more. 


As artists, Indians are doing creditable work everywhere. The 
Kiowa artists, encouraged to go on with their Indian designs at the 
University of Oklahoma, won national recognition at once and their 
work was reproduced in color in a portfolio published in France. The 
King of Spain once invited them to his court, and they were chosen 
to represent the United States at an international exhibit at Prague. 
Isabel Campbell has given an account of them in a former issue of 
the Southwest Review, so nothing more need be said of their work 
here. Their paintings may be viewed on the walls of the State Capitol 
of Oklahoma and elsewhere. Their lead has been followed by Indian 
artists throughout the West. 


Many Indians, because of their strong religious feeling, have 
become clergymen and missionaries, and have done great service 
not only among their own people, but as pastors of leading churches 
in cities like Denver and Chicago. Others have done good service as 
teachers, generally — but not always— in Indian schools. Indian 
women are unsurpassed as nurses. They do not faint at the sight of 
blood ; they are steady, tireless, calm and low-voiced, and their hands 
are sure. 


Naturally, mixed-bloods have been the first to turn to the white 
man’s way and to earn distinction in it. A man of my acquaintance 
teports, after investigation, that he believes one-eighth Indian blood 
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and seven-eighths white blood make the most successful mixture. 
However that may be, numbers of Indians of that degree have made 
their marks in modern life. 

Tribal tradition, of course, has much to do with the success of 
the mixed-bloods. In some tribes they have always been influential ; 
in others they have been held up to ridicule and contempt, or regarded 
secretly with distrust and aversion. The Indian still has a strong race 
pride, and on the Plains, for instance, he believes that the white man 
is unquestionably his inferior. This confidence in his heritage is one 
of the factors which make for success in life, and the New Deal is 
to be commended for having encouraged the Indian to be confident 
and proud. There is no longer any danger that the Indian racial 
minority will be a social or political problem; they have too much 
social instinct, too much love of prestige for that. The profit here 
lies—as in any racial minority—in developing and using the traits 
and capacities inherent in that minority. 

Outstanding individual Indians are not the whole story, of 
course. The value of their race to this country lies also in the achieve- 
ments and happiness of the run of Indians. The accomplishments of 
Indian communities can be seen in the pueblos, where interbreeding 
has brought such a general level of intelligence and character 
that, in the village school, every student has practically the same 
rating! The teacher can give a quiz there, and need read only one 
paper—everybody in the class will make the same mistakes. 

There is not space here to recount the minor achievements of the 
mass of red men. However, they have been covered by that interest- 
ing periodical issued by the Office of Indian Affairs—IJndians at 
Work. Those who doubt that the Indian is making his contribution 
as farmer, stockman, and small businessman will find in there ample 
evidence of his value to our modern civilization. The American In- 
dian will not sneak through the centuries as a nonentity. He has what 
it takes. 
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Informal Host 


By Aubrey Burns 


It will be friendly to have 
fragile lizard-tracks 

striping and stippling the dust 
that lies like summer snow 
softly above my bones; 


good to know certainly that 
field-mice, cottontails, and 
earnest tumblebugs 

will sit, between stern duties 
or urgent ecstasies, 

resting where I rest; 


and that small pocket-gophers 
will burrow furrily 

into my hermitage 

to visit cosily awhile 

in the snug dark. 
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Buffalo Grass 


By Alice L. Marriott 


of home. Here you could sit and watch sunrise or sunset ; watch 

the shapes of the earth change and move as the sun moved. Then 
you knew, when you sat out there, that the earth was alive itself. 

Grandmother sat beside her and thought that the earth had gone 
dead. Lights played and moved and cloud shadows came and went, 
but the earth itself had somehow died. It all seemed one color now; 
not like the old days when its shapes really changed and flickered like 
flames under the wind. She stirred and sighed, and spoke in Kiowa: 

“When the buffalo moved across it, there were other colors and 
other lights.” 

The thought was near enough to Hannah’s own to startle her. 
“There are lots of colors there now.” 

Her father spoke from behind them. “Not like there used to be. 
In the days that even I remember, there was one color when the 
wind was from the north and another when it was from the south. 
One from the east and another from the west. Now the grass is all 
one color on each side and it doesn’t change with the wind.” 

“Sometimes the colors change. Down near Lawton, they say, 
there’s a prairie where the grass takes different colors.” 

“In Buffalo Park. Government made it to be like the old days.” 

“Ts it, Father ?” 

“Pretty much. Grandmother would know better than I do. The 
buffalo were already gone when I was a young man.” 

“Is it, Grandmother? Is that Buffalo Park like the old days?” 

Grandmother shook her head. “How do I know? I’ve never 
seen it. A buffalo park ... Are there buffalo there?” 

Father nodded. “Lots of buffalo. They were there last autumn 
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when I went with the army officers, looking for old battle fields. We 
saw the buffalo then. They came close.” 

Grandmother was sitting straight now, like a young woman. 
“Lots of buffalo and they came close? I wish I could see them. I 
want to see them.” 

Hannah stared. Grandmother often said “I wish,” but never 
“Tl want.” 

“Do you want to see them, Grandmother ?” 

“I need to see them. When the buffalo were first gone, there was 
a man. He made a ceremony to bring them back. I was one of those 
he called to help him. He was going to bring the buffalo out of the 
earth. Then his power failed. No buffalo. I was the one that kept 
them from coming back. I was too scared. I thought them back into 
the ground. Maybe some are out now. I want to see them. I want 
to tell them how sorry I am, to keep them shut up down there. I’m 
a pretty old woman, and soon it will be too late. I want to see the 
buffalo.” 

Father nodded. “I guess you’d better. Daughter, can you take 
your grandmother ?” 

Hannah said in English: “Casings pretty bad.” 

“You make it. Just one day trip. Leave here early in the morning, 
be back that night. You don’t got to hurry.” 

Hannah thought a while. “All right. I never saw a whole lot of 
buffalo myself. Just two, one time, in a circus.” She changed back 
to Kiowa. ‘““When do you want to go, Grandmother ?” 

Grandmother thought, too. “You can’t hurry these things. 
Buffalo don’t hurry. Got to plan buffalo hunt a while ahead. I guess 
we go four sleeps from now.” 

“All right.” Her son rose slowly. “I fix the car; Hannah make 
a lunch. Then you can go.” 

It didn’t sound like a lot, just to fix the car and a lunch, but 
Grandmother kept them at it the whole four days. Everything had 
to be just right. “You owe respect to buffalo. They keep us alive,” 
she said when Hannah suggested the upholstery of the car didn’t 
really need scrubbing. Even Father went so far as to suggest tying 
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a rawhide saddle on the engine hood, so Grandma could ride the 
car like a horse. 

“In the old days, you wouldn’t make fun of the buffalo— 
wouldn’t make fun of your mother. You’d know you needed them 
both.” 

But by the next morning she had got over her hurt feelings. 
Even after four days of getting ready, she still had things to see 
to at the last minute. She brought out her best Pendleton blanket 
from the trunk and spread it over the seat. She put on her best 
clothes, and she painted her face. Hannah—already thinking of fifty 
miles of dusty road each way; of the crowds of white people that 
hang around Government parks; of all the things that could happen 
to a car with bad casings with two women in it—wished the paint 
had been left off. But Grandmother would have to show respect for 
the buffalo. 

The sun was low in the morning, and the shadows of the little 
hills were on the grass, changing its color for Hannah’s eyes. Grand- 
mother looked at it and said, “All brown,” and got into the car. She 
arranged her dress carefully, and set her moccasins firm on the floor 
of the car, as if they were in stirrups. Then she said, “All ready,” 
Hannah let out the clutch and they started. 

They took the back road, down through Cut Throat Gap and 
around Saddle Mountain. It was longer than the highway, but it was 
pretty. Grandmother pointed out places as they went along. 


“That big bend there, by the river. Buffalo River. That’s where 
they held the Sun Dance the year I was born. The Year That the 
Horses Ate the Ashes. That little butte over there. That’s where the 
two boys froze to death, the time they ran away from the first 
government school. See where that hole is, where the ground kind of 
dips down? That’s where the old trading post stood. It burned down 
The Year the Kiowa Ran Away to Texas.” 


On and on. Every little dip, every bend and curve, the spring 
where they stopped to drink and to fill the radiator, even the beds of 
water-cress below it, all had their histories and their names. It was 
all alive, this country ; people walked across it that Hannah could not 
see, but Grandmother could. She did not call their names, for they 
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were dead, but she told to whom they were related, and how that 
made them kin to her and to Hannah. Some places were happy ; there 
had been Sun Dances and ceremonies. Other places were unhappy ; 
people had died there and had been mourned. Hannah could feel the 
mourning even now. On, with the sun rising higher and the shadows 
drawing up under the things that cast them, on and on they drove. 

Two lines of high, tight fence ran across the prairie from a gate, 
and Grandmother sat stiff, suddenly. ““What is that? It looks like 
grass in the old days. Real grass. All different colors.” 

It was, too. It was like changeable silk, the kind the Caddos used 
to trim their blankets. Yellow as the wind struck it; rose-color as it 
died away ; then a sort of in-between color, with patterns that moved 
like the patterns in silk when you folded it. 

‘“That’s the Buffalo Park. Buffalo ought to be here. I don’t see 
them.” 

Grandmother glanced quickly overhead. “Not now. It’s nearly 
noon. Sun’s too high. Now’s the time when the buffalo lie down by 
the creeks arid rest. They’re wise. They don’t run around in the sun 
like we do.” 


Hannah nodded. “J guess you’re right. We'll go find some shade, 
too. Lie down ourselves.” 




































All these last four days she had been in a hurry. Her plans had 
been pushing her. It had been the most important thing in the world 
to get here quickly; to find the buffalo and look at them, and to be 
gone. That the buffalo might not be there to be seen had not come 
into her thoughts. Now the hurry had rushed itself away; she was 
no more pushed for time than her grandmother or the buffalo them- 
selves. She could find shade and lie down and sleep. It would take 
all night to get home. That was all right. They could sleep again 
when they were there. 


Shade was not even in sight, and when they had driven through 
the gates, with the lines of fence on either hand, it was still not easy 
to find. Grandmother didn’t care. She sat and watched the grass turn 
over in the sun, flickering and bending and straightening like little 
camp fire flames, and was happy. It was the old kind of grass; the 
old, rippling, running prairies, even if there were fences. She was 
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glad her eyes were going, because she didn’t always see the fences 
and could forget about them. It was all peaceful and alive again. 

There was a creek, with a pebble bank, shelving down to clear 
shallow water. Grandmother took her Pendleton from the seat of 
the car and spread it on the ground for them to lie on. Hannah 
brought the lunch from the car, to find that her grandmother had 
gathered up little sticks and twigs and boughs and built a fire. “Long 
ago I camped here. I had forgotten. Your grandfather and I were 
hunting for some horses that had run off. We stopped and ate here, 
and built a little clear fire like this.” 

They didn’t really need the fire, for coffee would stay warm a 
long time in the thermos bottle, but it was nice to heat it in tin cups. 
They let the coffee get stone cold to cool the handles, and sipped it; 
then slipped into sleep as if eating and drinking and sleeping and 
being were all one thing. 

Shadows were running away from the things that cast them, and 
there was blue light in the wonderful rose color of the prairies when 
Hannah wakened. Grandmother was sitting still beside her, just 
watching the wind walk across the grass. Hannah stretched, and 
Grandmother nodded at her. “You had a sleep. That’s good. Now, 
we'll go and see the buffalo.” 

It had taken so long to put things in the car this morning, and it 
seemed to take only a minute now. Their fire was out, everything 
packed away, and the blanket spread on the car seat almost without 
their moving. They started back along the fence. 

There was a little draw ahead of them across the blueing prairie, 
and there was something dark moving along it. Grandmother saw it 
before Hannah did. ‘There they are. You’d better stop. I'll call them 
this way.” 

She stood up in the car and lifted her voice out of her throat. 
Not loud, but clear and high and true. It ran across the grass to 
stop the herd and turn them, and Hannah understood why women 
went on the hunts in the old days. It was to draw with their voices 
the herds to them. No man had a voice that could do that. 


The buffalo had changed their course and were moving jerkily 
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along up the draw. They were coming nearer, and Grandmother 
called to them again. They actually began to hurry then. 

Grandmother stood in the car beside her granddaughter. Tears 
were running down her face and her mouth tasted salt, but she was 
singing ; she had never made a song before, but now she found words 
in her heart and sang them aloud. 

“Once we were all free on the prairies together. 
Blue and rose and yellow prairies like this one. 

We ran and chased and hunted. 

You were good to us; 

You gave us food and clothes and houses. 

Now we are all old, we are tied, 

But our minds are not tied. 

We can remember the old days. 

We can say to each other, Those times were good.” 

Something had happened to the buffalo. They were near to the 
fence, now, but they had stopped. The clear, high call they had 
obeyed ; the song puzzled them. The herd broke apart, shuffling and 
snorting against the wire, and Grandmother, dropped from her song, 
stared at them. 

Then she saw. They were yearlings ; little more than calves. And 
she had been singing to them about the old days. The tears were still 
on her cheeks, but she began to laugh. She laughed and laughed, and 
Hannah stared at her in wonder and fright. 

“Of course you don’t understand my singing,” Grandmother 
said. “Of course you don’t know what it’s about when I sing about 
the old days. You don’t remember. You’re just calves. You were 
born inside the fence, like my own grandchildren.” 

Then she sat down in the car, and waited to be driven home. 








Two Poems 


By Charles Edward Eaton 


LET THERE BE HONOR HERE 


What is the earth compounded of — 

its own running away? 
We walked upon a land sodded with morning and evening, 
Trampling the green fire of approaching day. 


There were stallions leaping, air tumultous with birds, 
Tremendous assurance of life in the bursting shell of sun 
Long before we were here . . . before we spoke these words: 


Before this latest rapture of the blood 

which is you . . . which is I, 
There were millenniums of migrant mortal purposes 
Pillowed on stone: laid prostrate under the blue cape of sky. 


We walk upon our breath 

that ripened long ago, 
That still ripens and will ripen till the world’s end. 
We walk upon the fallen lives, the slow 


Insistent plain whose subterranean depths are deep 
With rigid respirations of eternity 
Which time has thatched with silence and sleep. 


The moment of passion, the moment of poetry, of pity 
Is the crust 
of this dust : 
is the mingled fragrance 
That calms the specious pride of this wide city. 
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What is the earth compounded of ? 

... fallen, fallen... 
We walk upon them fallen—hate, desire, and fear— 
Bruising the calyx of creation as we walk, 

while we spread 
The petals of our breath. Let there be honor here. 


NOCTURNE 


A clean crisp wind is blowing night away. 
The night is never empty 
of you... 
Night is remembered love: is not alone. 


I hear the barges pushing at the fog 
prodding the curtain of day. 
Night is the silence of words-not-spoken 
by you: 
Is silence stretched between : 
not empty: but taut and numbly full. 


As long as the turning leaves lean 
dark against the window, their shape is night, 
and I am the hurt awareness of remembered light. 


I hear the wind in the long tide’s pull— 
the leaves turn blue to gray— 


A clean crisp wind is blowing night 
inside out. Listen: the pure green sound 
of wind along the brightening ground 

Curves flowing in the mind, is the remembered light 
of you: is day! 











There Will Be Other 
Harvest 


By Lillian Delly 


grain lay like small lakes of yellow sunlight, set in glassy still- 

ness ; almost one could see reflected in them the sky, blue as rins- 
ing water, with great blobs of soapsudsy clouds floating lazily by. 
Militant rows of corn stood guard over patches of smaller vegetables ; 
fruit trees sagged beneath the weight of their yield. 


T WAS harvest time in Brumovice. The neat patchwork fields of 


Eighty summers had Babicka Trna seen come to Brumovice, 
and always she had loved the harvest time, but this year she was 
filled with deep resentment against her native soil—that it should 
yield so abundantly for the alien ones. Ya! why did not the very grass 
wither where the invader’s feet had passed; the fields turn parched 
and sere. 


One had queer thoughts nowadays—perhaps it was because one 
was so much alone. The women of the village came no more in the 
evenings to talk, to sing the old songs, to eat kolacé and to drink the 
fragrant coffee, nor did they call a merry Dobré Jitré on their way 
to the fieids. She missed the careless laughter of children, and even 
the clacking of the plump geese was no longer heard. 


There were no men left in the village, unless one counted old 
Vaclav, nearly blind, or Antone, crippled last harvest, or Annicka’s 
poor foolish Pavel. They had been sent away to work in mill and 
factory, welding the very chain that bound them, forging the imple- 
ments that were to destroy their freedom! Even Babicka had been 
given her task. She was to knit for the alien soldiers. She had tried 
to protest when the soldiers came to allot the work, “But I am old— 
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old—and my eyes—” But they had given her a box of wool, and the 
number of garments it would fashion was marked upon the box. 


Babicka lifted her tired eyes from her knitting to rest them upon 
the fields of grain, running down to the very doors of the village. 
Now she was remembering the harvests of other years—that first 
year, so long ago, when she and Frantisek had cut and bound their 
first yield; the harvest when Babicka could not be persuaded to wait 
quietly in the house, but must go to help bind the satiny stalks, so 
that the first bed that the little Marinka was to know, was a mound 
of new cut wheat. The year when fire had broken out in the grain, 
nearly ready for harvest—Ya! that had been hard. She and Frantisek 
had fought the fire frantically, tirelessly—fought until Babicka had 
fallen, exhausted; but Frantisek had lifted her in his strong arms, 
and carried her to safety. She had dreaded to see his eyes. She hid 
her face against his blackened shoulder, and cried weakly, ‘Oh, 
Frantisek, our grain—our poor, beautiful grain—” Frantisek had 
tried hard to make his scorched face smile, had held her poor, burned 
hands tenderly, and murmured, “Never mind, little one, there will be 
other harvest.”’ 


Through tears, Babicka reached for the box of new wool. Now 
she noticed that the new yarn, even, was the color of ripe wheat. 
From her very needle, it seemed, plump grains of wheat were falling 
—wheat for the enemy—bread for the enemy. Oh, if only the alien 
ones could be prevented from reaping the harvest. If only hail—but 
that would not be, for hail had not fallen at harvest time since 
Babicka could remember ; or fire—fire—but how could one—always 
the soldiers were watching, watching the precious fields—and what 
could one old woman do. If only she dared ask someone to help her 
—but she did not dare, for nowadays one did not know enemy or 
friend; if Frantisek were only here—perhaps together they might 
plant fires over the fields. Yet it was better that Frantisek had not 
lived to see this day, for the grief of the men of Brumovice had been 
a terrible thing to see: strong men, who had thought that tears were 
for chiidren or women, weeping openly in the fields, in the village, 
pleading only for the chance to defend their beloved homeland—and 
wholly unaware of the tears. 
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Ya! Ya! The corded old hands picked up the knitting. Now one 
could only sit in the sun and knit—and remember. Then as her tears 
spotted the wheat colored yarn, there came to her a plan that left her 
weak and trembling with excitement. But could she do it? The yarn 
—it might not burn well—but there was the fuel oil, buried before 
the invaders had marched into the village—so her plan took shape. 

Now Babicka would hardly lay aside her knitting to eat her 
frugal meal. She caught the morning’s first light, and strained her 
eyes for the last bit of daylight in the evenings, for the more gar- 
ments she fashioned, the more yarn she was given. Each morning she 
scanned the sky; the sun was ripening the grain too fast—now the 
moon was full, the nights like day—one dared not... . Oh, what if 
the soldiers came early this month to gather up the knitted garments 
—now she must begin to feverishly unravel the garments she had 
knitted—for the moon was ebbing, the nights growing darker. 


At last the night came when the soldiers on guard caught an old 
woman crouching in the edge of the grain field. When they would 
have questioned her, she answered with a meaningless jargon. Seeing 
the field unharmed, and finding nothing suspicious about the woman’s 
person, they let her go, touching their heads significantly. 

The time was come. Babicka took the candle and few matches 
that she had been hoarding against the possibility of sickness in the 
village. Now she was moving through the grain—so lightly, effort- 
lessly, that it seemed she was once more a child, playing in her 
father’s fields. The years fell away—why, she was young and free— 
free—free to laugh, to shout—and as the flame ran wildly on the 
golden oil-soaked chain that honeycombed the field, she laughed 
loudly, exultantly. Oh, the fire was beautiful—beautiful. See—see 
how the heavy grain bent to embrace it! Now she could see the 
soldiers rushing madly about, could hear their angry shouts as they 
beat down the flames, only to see them spring up again as from the 
earth. Now they had seen her—but they could not harm her—the 
fire would protect her—see, already it was burning in a great circle 
around her. 


And then it seemed to Babicka that it was that summer so long 
ago; that she and Frantisek were fighting, fighting to save their 
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grain. But she was growing tired—so tired. Now she could fight no 
longer—she had fallen—but Frantisek was there, lifting her in his 
arms, bearing her so swiftly, so lightly, to safety—holding her so 
close that she could hardly breathe. “Oh, Franti3ek,” she cried 
weakly, “our grain—our poor, beautiful grain—” But Frantisek only 


held her close and murmured, ‘‘Never mind, little one, there will be 
other harvest!’ 











The British in India 


A Historical Resumé 


By Rushton Coulborn 


I. 


POLOGISTS for British rule in India point to the hetero- 
A geneity of Indian peoples, the vast population of India and the 

great numbers of very primitive people in India as three 
reasons against granting India self-government. Even if none of 
these, nor all of them together, is sufficient ground for maintaining 
alien authority in India, they are nevertheless formidable problems 
in constructive thought upon India’s future. All three are current 
problems of the moment. The Chinese alone among the world’s 
peoples have ever maintained unitary self-government over a popula- 
tion so vast and it is arguable that when Chinese population reached 
the hundreds of millions the ancient Chinese system of government 
began to become unmanageable. No self-governing Indian state—no 
Indian Empire—has ever ruled over more than tens of millions. 

The primitives today offer the same problem as they always 
offered, namely the problem of a great mass incapable of taking any 
active part in politics, even to a large extent incapable of intelligent 
obedience to an authoritarian government. Thus they dangerously 
lower the political quality of the country. 

India’s heterogeneity is a vast subject in itself. It comprises the 
Hindu-Moslem enmity, the caste question, local particularism and the 
rights of Indian princes in their hereditary realms. It has become a 
standard part of the case against the British that they have sought, 
not to unify the peoples of India, but to aggravate or at least sustain 
their differences on the ancient Roman principle of “Divide and 
rule.” This is typical of the whole case against the British. They may 
indeed be guilty of the political crime imputed to them—but what 
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of it? Even a superficial knowledge of the nature of Indian society, 
excluding Indian history, is enough to show that the heterogeneity 
of India is an immense phenomenon by contrast with any aggrava- 
tion of it the British can have perpetrated. Likewise to confront 
India’s problem as a whole is to realize rapidly what a small part 
of it the British intrusion constitutes. 


Nevertheless, there is, in my opinion, little doubt that British 
rule in India must soon be ended. Yet the opinion is put forward on 
grounds different from those usually cited. In terms of “practical 
politics” it would appear that the argument for the retention of 
British rule—and at the same time for improvement of its quality— 
is very strong. What political group is there in India which can rival 
the British in experience of the practical tasks of administration? 
Obviously there is none, which would not perhaps be a serious 
obstacle to native government of India if the task of governing India 
were a simple one; but the task is one of the greatest the world has 
ever seen. Is it not unanswerable that in India the alien alone is 
neutral in the struggle of sectional interests? There is no Indian party 
which is not immersed in the struggle, and to give authority, for 
example, to the Congress party is inevitably to put the party in 
a position to further its interests against those of the majority of 
Indians. Can any arrangement be made whereby Indian government 
will embody all or a substantial number of Indian interests? The 
answer is that the multiplicity of interests is so great that any brigad- 
ing of them together which shall go far enough to construct anything 
like a majority government for India will inevitably be paralyzed by 
its own internal differences. In other words, there can be a danger- 
ously feeble government of India composed of many opposing inter- 
ests, or there can be a strong government composed of one or a few 
interests, which could attain strength only by repressing the remain- 
der. This appears to be inescapable, whatever ingenuity is applied to 
the technical details of Indian constitution-making. In terms of hard 
facts I feel sure that those technical details will prove unimportant. 

On the positive side of the “practical politics” argument, the 
British have a good record in India, relative to Indian conditions. 
No serious person can think that any former rulers of India have 
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equalled the British in real achievement. No doubt the British have 
lapsed at times into bloody tyranny, also into extortion and corrup- 
tion. But these lapses have been exceptional. In general British rule 
has been mild, humane and just according to British lights, which 
shine fairly brightly in relation to the contemporary world and 
to history. It has been remarked significantly that British authority 
over three hundred and seventy million Indians does not rest on 
force; it cannot do so, for the armed forces used by the British 
in India number only tens of thousands. If any large minority 
of Indians had been seriously determined to drive the British out 
by force, they could have done it. The British-Indian controversy 
is not one of those desperate political controversies which are 
conducted in terms of naked force. The Indians are not so anxious 
as that to expel the British; the British are not so determined as 
that to stay. No clearer confirmation than this is required of the 
relative beneficence of the British raj. The British have brought to 
India in some measure all the benefits—if benefits they be—of 
Western civilization, even if the measure in some instances is no 
greater than the measure of British exploitation and misgovern- 
ment. It is very hard to find in terms of “practical politics” any 
argument in favor of British retirement from India. 


The argument for British retirement from India is much greater, 
much deeper, far more consequential than any argument in terms 
of the narrow philistinism which is dignified by small men with the 
name of “practical politics.” It is in the logic of history and in the 
interests of the ethical and intellectual growth of civilization that the 
British should retire from India. And it is in the logic of history 
that the Indians should in the short run be the losers for British 
retirement from India, the British themselves, the Indians and all 
humanity which participates in Western civilization in the long run 
be the gainers. A civilized human society such as that which we call 
Western, which began its growth as the Roman Empire declined, is 
a natural organism whose principle of life is ethical and intellectual. 
When such an organism ceases to move forward ethically and intel- 
lectually it does not remain static for long—perhaps for no time at 


all; it enters upon a decline like that which ultimately annihilated the 
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Roman Empire. “Self-government” is one of the chief ethical and 
intellectual ideals which the men of Western civilization have con- 
ceived. When we fail farther to translate the ideal—qualitatively and 
quantitatively—into reality, then our society will be ripe for decline. 
But this does not mean that self-government is merely a right, a gain, 
a pleasure-giving commodity that all men ought to have; it is also 
a duty, an arduous task, even a burdensome affliction which the men 
of Western civilization must carry. It is easy enough for any man 
to grasp the abstract ethic which prescribes self-government; but 
a civilization is not merely ethical ; it is also intellectual. Self-govern- 
ment is an institution designed to tap the energies of many men, 
ideally of all men, for the common social-political tasks. It places upon 
men the burdens of sharing in government and with government in 
all the creative business of civilized life. The logical, intellectual 
thesis of self-government is this: that the more men who can take 
part in the creative business of civilized life, the better that business 
will be done. Men are not to be free for amusement or idleness or 
for the vulgar pursuit of happiness, but for creative participation 
in the broad and great tasks of civilized life. 

The Indians, then, have little right to be freed of British tutelage. 
Instead, they are faced with the arduous duty of managing their own 
affairs. It is to their credit that they are clamoring for it; it would 
be more to their credit if many more of them were clamoring for it. 
A century ago a great Englishman, Lord Macaulay, fashioned a 
Western system of education for India and, in the course of his 
work, he foresaw that this might one day move Indians to demand 
self-government. He thought this natural and right, and believed that 
when the demand should arise it must be granted. The general 
movement of our society toward self-government was then still in 
quite an early stage. We were indeed only just emerging from one 
of the expansive phases of our history, a phase in which brute energy 
was being expended upon conquest of aliens of other civilizations 
and of no civilization. It is the growth of our ethos and of our 
intellect since that time, which has converted the results of that 
expenditure of brute energy to the civilized purpose. Far from the 
present Indian controversy being a cause for lamentation, as some 
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people imagine, it is a cause for rejoicing. It is a source of hope at 
a moment in our history when there is elsewhere much source of fear. 
The fact that a people seeking to participate in our civilization should 
demand self-government is a sign that our civilization is still grow- 
ing, at least quantitatively. That the British are not unwilling, but 
merely hesitant, to grant it is a sign of qualitative growth, as also is 
the relatively civilized atmosphere in which the controversy is being 
carried on—an atmosphere in which the resort to force on both sides 
is subject to a good deal of restriction. 

It may be a cause for regret that there is any violence at all in the 
conduct of the controversy, but I cannot feel it as a cause for alarm: 
men are not angels, and minor lapses from civilized standards can be 
retrieved. A more serious cause for concern is to be found, in my 
opinion, in the limited understanding of the fundamental issues 
involved in the Indian question. It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that civilized life is an affair of the intellect as well as of the con- 
science, and it appears to me that our society is in far more danger 
of going weak in the head than hard in the heart. Good intentions 
still pave the way to hell. So far I have sought in this essay to clarify 
the issues from the point of view of Western civilization alone. But 
India has its own history, a history of a succession of civilizations 
quite separate and distinct from Western civilization, having their 
own ethical and intellectual character, related to that of Western 
civilization only in the broadest category of common humanity. It is 
out of the history of India that the obstacles to Indian self-govern- 
ment arise. Believing, therefore, with Benedetto Croce that knowl- 
edge is historical knowledge, I shall proceed with an inquiry into 
the history of India in the hope of discovering the source and char- 
acter of the problems which complicate the process of India’s entry 
into the Western civilized society. In that way the whole question 
may be stated. 


II. 
India has a miserable history. Although information about it is 


not large, there is enough on which to base the statement that no 
other civilized people has undergone such a succession of political 
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failures. Many scholars have thought that the explanation of these 
failures is continual foreign invasions, and there can be no doubt that 
these invasions are intimately connected with political failure. But 
the view wil! be put forward here that the invasions, except in a very 
special sense to be disclosed below, are result rather than cause of 
political failure. No serious historian thinks today that the Roman 
Empire fell into decline because of the attacks upon it by the Teu- 
tonic barbarians; no serious historian thinks today that the infiltra- 
tions of Huns into China in the third century a. p. and thereafter, 
caused the dissolution of the Chinese Empire. In both instances and 
in several others, informed opinion is that the imperial political struc- 
tures first weakened from internal causes and, second, that they 
eventually became too feeble to keep out the intruders. Indeed this 
argument is self-evident in theoretical terms: civilized peoples in 
enjoyment of their vigor are by hypothesis more formidable militarily 
than the fiercest barbarians; intelligent organization of warfare is 
worth any quantity of sheer brawn. The constant inundations of 
India with barbarian hordes may therefore be offered as actual evi- 
dence of the weakness of Indian political and military institutions. 

In those two successive Indian civilizations, which are roughly 
parallel in chronology with Graeco-Roman and Western civilizations, 
it is known that the first took rise during and after the infiltration 
of the barbarian Aryas in the second millennium B. c. ; that there were 
more infiltrations and invasions in and probably before the fourth 
century B. C.; that there were invasions towards the end of the third 
century B. c. and probably continuously thereafter for five and a half 
centuries. Foliows the second of the two Indian civilizations in which 
there may have been somewhat less invasion from the fourth to the 
sixth centuries A. D.; after that, invasion was probably voluminous 
and continuous until the end of the fifteenth century when the 
Mughal Empire was set up—by foreign invaders. Not that that event 
ended foreign infiltration: the Portuguese followed without a break 
and other Europeans after them. 

It is a formidable record and it is easy to understand why his- 
torians were long ready to say that in this perpetual deluge no settled 
state could drive its political roots deep enough to establish a barrier 
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against it. But it is not true. For a century or so the Mughals did 
keep out some of the aliens who came overland from Asia and the 
Mughals permitted European contact only so far as suited them. The 
Gupta state in northern and central India was well able for a longer 
period—the fifth and part of the fourth and sixth centuries A. D.— 
to bar the invader. Very probably the Mauriya Empire of the First 
Indian Civilization during most of its short duration (322-232 
B. C.) was able to bar the invader. But in all three of these states 
internal decline brought to an end their effective resistance to outside 
pressure. 

Another school of thought recognizes the intrinsic character of 
Indian political weakness and ascribes it to the hot climate. There 
are many varieties of this argument and, in the last analysis, it is 
perhaps not possible to disprove it. Some say that the great heat and 
especially the damp, monsoon heat (which does not affect all India) 
induce physical and therefore mental lassitude, and directly deprave 
the physical type. Medical biologists may be able to throw some light 
upon this problem, but so far they have had nothing decisive to say, 
while the mental lassitude argument is clearly nonsense. Indians have 
contributed more to mathematical science than any other people and 
their achievements in some other directions are no mean achieve- 
ments. A variation on the lassitude theme is that where nature has 
been so bountiful of flora and fauna as in tropical India, life has 
come too easily and Indians therefore have never developed that 
stern attitude toward its problems which makes great achievement 
possible. Once again, however, such an argument would seem to 
preclude all achievement, whereas India has failed only in political 
advancement. 

Nor does the comparative evidence favor this school of thought. 
It is well known that the earliest civilizations to arise out of bar- 
barism—notably those of the Nile Valley and Mesopotamia for which 
there is positive evidence—coped successfully with great climatic and 
physiographical problems. Heat formed a part of those prob- 
lems, although perhaps the greater part was irregularity of water- 
supply. But it is true to say that these civilizations were in a large 
sense initially responses to the physiographical and climatic challenge. 
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If evidence were available, it would probably be found that the same 
was true of the original Chinese civilization in the Yellow River 
valley. According to this view, the debilitating heat of India ought 
actually to have served Indians as a challenge and, in an early phase, 
their civilization should have found a satisfactory response to it. 

And, since certain archaeological discoveries of the 1920’s led by 
Sir John Marshall and Mr. Banerjee’ of the Indian Archaeological 
Survey, it is actually known that something very like this was in 
fact the case. It is true that these discoveries do not directly show 
that Indians devised a way of developing civilized life which could 
cope with heat more specifically than Egyptians and Mesopotamians 
did, but they do show conclusively that Indians were able to establish 
a civilization quite similar to the primary civilizations from which 
all later civilizations, including Western and Chinese, are derived. 
And these discoveries also suggest, in my opinion, the true explana- 
tion of the subsequent age-long political weakness of India. To 
establish the links between Sir John Marshall’s discoveries and the 
political weakness of India is unfortunately not at all simple, but 
it must be undertaken if the full circumstances of the Indian problem 
are to be known.’ 

Those other primary civilizations, together with that in the island 
of Crete, ail originated when, after the last Ice Age, the Sahara 
Desert, the Arabian Desert and the Persian-Afghan-Baluchistan 
desert regions began to appear. During the Ice Ages, what is today 
that great belt of successive deserts had in fact the pleasantest tem- 
perate climate of the northern hemisphere; and this was the main 
region inhabited by our paleolithic and early neolithic ancestors, who 
were, of course, barbarians living chiefly by hunting. The deserts 
developed when the great Atlantic rain storms were diverted north- 
ward across Europe and (perhaps) middle Asia with the retreat of 
the ice still further north toward the pole and, as a result, the neolithic 
barbarians could no longer live in their old territory. Those of them 
who survived the change did so by various means, one of which was 





1See Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization. 3 Volumes, 
London, 1931. 


2] have not previously published the hypothesis which follows in the text; nor, 
as far as I know, has anybody else suggested it. 
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to seek refuge in the great river valleys and, as it happens, across 
the sea in the island of Crete. Life in those valleys was very different 
from what it is today. They were choked with immense and appalling 
tracts of swamp and marsh in which grew exceedingly high and 
tough reed grasses. Moreover the rivers themselves then produced 
torrential seasonal floods. To drain the swamps, clear the grasses and 
control the floods was a stupendous task impossible to simple, neo- 
lithic barbarians. It was achieved only by people capable of inventing 
a co-operative social life, organized to a very high degree, involving 
a social-political discipline, a directing ethos and intellect, which we 
call civilization. This is, in fact, the origin and nucleus of all civilized 
life. 

Sir John Marshall’s discoveries were in the valley of the River 
Indus and of another river lying parallel with it on the east, later 
called the Great Mihrab and still later completely dried up. When 
these discoveries were made it was thought by some that there was 
here evidence of another primary civilization like those of the Nile 
and the Mesopotamian river valleys.* In general this is probably true, 
but Marshall himself pointed out* that India had a source of rain 
which Mesopotamia and country bordering the Nile valley had not— 
and this clue is the one I follow toward an explanation of the political 
weakness of the later Indian civilizations. 

The Indian rain to which Marshall refers is the monsoon rain 
blown northward over India from the Indian Ocean. Today the 
monsoon does not touch the Indus Valley and another great desert, 
the Deccan, lies in central India southeastward of the Indus and this 
desert appears to form the easternmost part of those great deserts 
which start in the west with the Sahara and cover much of the Old 
World between, roughly, the 15° and 35° of latitude north. But this 
is deceptive : the Deccan is not one of that original chain of deserts ; it 
was added in quite recent centuries, perhaps not being a true desert 
before the seventeenth century a. p. Probably the disappearance of 
the Great Mihrab and a considerable reduction in flow of the Indus are 





8I omit here the competing theory that “Indus Civilization” was merely a 
colonial offshoot of the civilization of Mesopotomia. It cannot yet be wholly dis- 
proved, in my opinion, but for all manner of reasons, I think it most improbable. 


40>. cit. I, 3-4. 
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due to that dessication wherefrom the Deccan appeared and the mon- 
soon rains fell well away to the southward. Hence it follows that in 
one vital particular the physiographical circumstances of Indus civil- 
ization, preceding the First Indian Civilization, differ from those of 
the Egyptian and Sumerian (Mesopotamian) civilizations, preced- 
ing the civilizations of the Near East and of Europe. From this 
physiographical difference arises, in my view, a great social-political 
difference. 

The primary civilizations of the Nile Valley and Mesopotamia 
had desert on both sides of them; that of the Indus and Great Mihrab 
valleys had desert only on one side. Only a few primitive nomads 
lived in the deserts and these were no danger to settled, civilized life 
except in its moments of extreme weakness. Hence First Egyptian 
Civilization and the Sumerian civilization evolved, probably through 
a thousand years and more, in virtual isolation. Their earliest popu- 
lations were perhaps no more than hundreds, even tens, of thousands. 
Such small human nuclei as these, undisturbed from outside, could 
serve an apprenticeship in that co-operative social life, that political 
discipline, necessary to civilization, as millions could scarcely do. 
More important still: tens and, a little later, hundreds of thousands 
could all to some extent participate in the intellectual effort necessary 
to evolve the co-operative society; they could all grasp a common 
ethic, as millions could do only over a vastly greater period of time. 
Is it not possible here to discern dimly, in passing, a certain unex- 
pected relationship between the ethical and intellectual achievement 
of those primary civilizations and the Western ethical and intellectual 
achievement of self-government—something absolute in civilized 
life? The relationship will become less dim below. 

If the Nile and Mesopotamian civilizations originated with very 
small numbers of human beings living close to one another and 
isolated from the outer barbarians, Indus civilization had immedi- 
ately abutting upon it to the southeast a vast area of sub-tropical 
(as it may then have been) or tropical country from which there 
is no reason for supposing that the neolithic barbarians were 
being driven out. It seems reasonable to think that such barbarians 
inhabited the Indian peninsula in the Ice Ages just as they in- 
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habited what later became desert to the west. Further, the deserts 
dried up earlier and more completely in the west than in the 
east, and it may therefore be that there was a general drift of 
neolithic barbarians eastward as the dessication proceeded. Sup- 
pose that that was so; eventually those barbarians must have 
met the immense mountain massif composed of the western Chinese 
highlands, Tibet, the Himalayas, Afghanistan and part of Persia. 
Seme may have gone north of the massif into eastern Turkestan 
(not then desert) and Siberia, but is it not likely that more gravi- 
tated southward, where it was warmer, down to the coast of the 
Arabian Sea and so into India? The latter was in all probability the 
route of those who established themselves in the Indus and Great 
Mihrab valleys. Were there not more, perhaps, who did not face the 
problems of those valleys, but went on into the more hospitable 
country beyond? In short, if the Indian peninsula never lost its 
original neolithic inhabitants, there is a possibility that it acquired 
many more such when these were driven from the west by the 
development of the desert areas. 


From this it follows that the Indus people did not enjoy the 
isolation of the other valley peoples (and presumably of the people 
living in Crete). They always had a mass of barbarians living south- 
eastward of them. They had, then, no thousand years and more in 
which to live alone and to perfect their civilized ethos and intellect. 
Not that that prevented them from evolving a civilized life com- 
parable with that of the early Egyptians and Sumerians. That 
much is sufficiently shown in the magnificent cities of Mohenjo-Daro 
and Harappa uncovered by Sir John Marshall and his associates. 
The problem is a more subtle one than if it were one of complete 
failure to evolve a civilized life. It is the problem of early expansion 
of the civilization ; of the almost inevitable attempt of a people rising 
culturally above their neighbors to impart that culture to their neigh- 
bors, and of the neighbors to acquire it and participate in it; of 
expansion beginning almost as soon as anything of the nature of 
civilization could be said to exist and continuing pari passu as the 
civilization grew. Perhaps the real crux of the problem is that the 
mass of barbarian neighbors did not live themselves in the river 
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valley and so could not know at first hand and of their own experi- 
ence what the rigors of life in the valley were, and how imperative 
the highly organized, civilized life was as the means of overcoming 
those rigors. Thus the barbarians could only be taught civilization at 
second hand—and that, in all probability, without the aid of reason, 
for their own simple and easy life supplied no reason for civilization. 
Therefore their propensity to abandon the civilized life would be 
constant and exhausting to the civilized valley-dwellers. 


Such a situation is a vastly different one from that which de- 
veloped further westward in Egypt, Sumeria and Crete, where the 
civilized mind went through the entire cultural gamut ending in the 
completion of a highly articulated and organized polity before great 
populations had to be incorporated. The work of incorporation was 
largely left to Syrians and Persians, Greeks and Romans, eventually 
to our own “Western” ancestors ; but these always had the complete 
experience of their predecessors and the political wisdom distilled 
from it in the form of political philosophy to apply. Even so, it is 
evident enough that incorporating the masses has always been an 
immense problem and plenty of doubt exists as to whether our 
Western ideal of self-government, now being tried for the first time 
over the entire world, is more than a very tentative solution.° 


The Indus people were confronted at once with the problem of 
masses. No problem exists in the matter of art, religion or cosmo- 
logical thought, or literature. It may be considered a matter of indif- 
ference to the civilized people whether the rest are able to follow 
them in these things or not. But in politics—and that part of social 
organization which is connected with politics—the situation is quite 
different, for politics is the art of holding the society together, of 
enabling it to go on living. If it breaks up, its economic livelihood is, 
sooner or later, in danger and thereupon its very life. If the society 
does not contain a large enough proportion of persons versed in 
politics, or if it never produces political wisdom sufficient to give it 
a coherent political form—however loose—then it has no future. 


5In these few remarks and indeed throughout this essay I am greatly indebted 
to the thought of Professor Arnold J. Toynbee. Those interested should consult his 
A Study of History. (6 volumes published to date, London, 1934-9.) 
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This fate, or some close variant of it, it seems to me, must be what 
overtook the Indus civilized society. It flourished, so to speak, for a 
day, but was soon swamped by the numbers and the unwisdom of its 
outer, barbarian masses. And this, I feel, is probably the real explana- 
tion of the phenomenon, noticed so acutely by Marshall, that the two 
great cities he found appear only to have existed for about five 
hundred years at the outside.® 


That the outer barbarians had their part in the Indus society is 
also suggested, not necessarily proved, by something else noticed by 
Marshall, namely the Gramadevata worship so widespread in the 
simple village life of India today.’ The Gramadevatas are the Earth- 
mother goddesses descended in all probability from the Earth- 
mother worship Marshall found prominent in Mohenjo-Daro. Nor 
have I any doubt of the derivation of First Indian Civilization—that 
which began with the Aryas—in part (probably the greater part) 
from Indus civilization, in part from the barbarism of the Aryas 
themselves. Marshall discovers so typically Indian a deity as Siva 
in Indus life’-—it was indeed long thought that he was “pre-Aryan” 
—while the sources of some Indian art motifs are shown in the Indus 
period in a recent work of Grousset as well as in Marshall. 
The period of several centuries found by Marshall between the 
destruction of Harappa and the first Aryan incursions does not at all 
imply a discontinuity in the history of India. On the contrary, it 
implies, together with the points above, a “dark age,” similar to that 
which descended upon the Mediterranean-European world after the 
extinction of the Roman Empire. In such dark ages the derivation 
of one civilization from another is accomplished, and the world of 
First Indian Civilization dominated by the Aryas derived much of 


8O>p. Cit. I, 102-103... I am not qualified to discuss with Marshall whether the 
frequent re-building of the cities is due to the frequent and severe inundations of 
the river. It no doubt is so, at least in part. But may not devastating incursions of 
the primitive people also have played a part in the frequent ruination, and, perhaps 
still more probably, may not the embarrassment of the presence of the primitives 
be a reason for the failure of the Indus people to evolve better means of controlling 
the inundations? 


"Ibid. I, 51. 
8Jbid. I, 52-6. 
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its culture from the barbarian masses who were all that then re- 
mained of Indus civilization.’ 


And those barbarian masses have been present in India ever since 
that time. Not only Indus civilization, but First and Second Indian 
Civilizations—from, say, 1500 B. c. until today—have had to con- 
tend with them. They still exist in India as a great problem now. 
I suggest that the civilized people of India have never solved this 
problem and that the age-long political weakness of India is so to be 
explained. Oppert observes that modern Gramadevata worship, per- 
haps the most prevalent religion in India, is led ‘not by Brahmans, 
but by low-caste Pariahs—members of some of the old tribes who 
are supposed to know how to win the ear of the goddess. . . . Some 
of the pre-Aryan tribes have never really come within the fold of 
Hinduism, and among these tribes the worship of the Mother or 
Earth Goddess is especially strong.’*° To say that these tribes 
have never really come within the fold of Hinduism is to say pre- 
cisely and directly that these primitives have not become a part of 
Second Indian Civilization, for Hinduism is the dominant religion 
of that civilization and there can be little doubt that the Pariahs 
who serve the goddess are the direct cultural descendants of those 
who served her in the far-off days of Indus civilization. 


The quotation from Oppert also indicates the historical character 
of caste, generally and rightly regarded as an obstacle in the way of 
Indian political development. Caste probably originated with the 
Aryan migrations into India as an artificial barrier between the 
Aryas and the other, far greater barbarian masses already inhabiting 
the peninsula and retaining a tincture of Indus culture. As the insti- 
tution developed thereafter, it became a whole series of barriers by 
which more civilized groups, both immigrant and denizen, hoped to 


%In this opinion I differ radically from Toynbee who, cautiously admitting the 
possibility of the theory that Indus civilization is no more than a colonial offshoot 
of Sumerian and apparently over-estimating the significance of Marshall’s chrono- 
logical gap, was inclined to derive First Indian Civilization from Sumerian. See 
op. cit. I, 416-423. I am thus inclined to look at least with interest upon the hypoth- 
esis of Langdon, cited by Marshall (op. cit. I, 41-2), to the effect that the Brahmi 
alphabet is derived from Indus script and not, as has for long been believed, from a 
Semitic script. 

10G. Oppert, The Original Inhabitants of India, »p. 436; Marshall op. cit. I, 51. 
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isolate themselves from the still preponderating barbarian mass, the 
Pariahs and Outcastes, and also from one another. In this way the 
society became artificially articulated, eventually to an altogether 
extraordinary degree, and thus enfeebled. The enfeeblement of the 
society by caste—though without doubt effective in every social and 
cultural activity—is clearest in the sphere of politics and in that 
sphere of social relations which merges into the political sphere. 
When human beings are particularized into scores of separate groups 
and relationships between the groups are artificially cut to a mini- 
mum by bars against intermarriage and, in some instances, even 
against contact and communication of any kind, it is obvious that a 
lively and vigorous co-operation in the political task is, to say the 
least, gravely hindered. Especially during the second, the modern 
civilization, India has suffered catastrophically from caste—and it 
seems probable that the underlying purpose of caste has always been 
protection of the few civilized, or the few who think themselves 
civilized, from dilution in the barbarian mass. That caste has 
achieved this purpose to any substantial extent is open to argument; 
but the purpose itself is eloquent testimony to the oppressive and 
paralyzing burden to a civilized society which the presence of a bar- 
barian mass constitutes. 


Thus the entire history of India appears in a new light. It is the 
barbarian within the boundaries of the society who has always been 
unmanageable—who constituted the overwhelming obstacle to de- 
velopment of a coherent political structure. Underlying the surface 
difference to be seen in different political forms—despotic monarchy, 
limited monarchy, aristocracy and the like—there is always the 
fundamental criterion of the active, creative co-operation of the 


11The one major objection (no doubt there are many minor objections) to this 
hypothesis would seem to be the comparison to be drawn from the history of China. 
There is ample evidence that barbarians were in continuous contact with the civil- 
ized people of First Chinese Civilization (which began with the Chous about the 
middle of the second millenium B.C. or a little earlier) in the region south of the 
Yellow River valley where civilization first appeared in China. If this was so in 
that period, it was presumably so in the earlier days of “Shang,” the civilization 
which preceded First Chinese and corresponds chronologically and derivatively with 
Indus civilization in India. Why then did the Chinese invent a political system 
which endured with a few breaks for more than two thousands years? 

I think the answer is in terms of proportions of barbarians to civilized people. 
China lies east of and, so to speak, behind the mountain massif centering in Tibet, 
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people in the state, and the strength and durability of any state is 
measurable in terms of the proportion of the people who so co-op- 
erate and the extent and quality of their co-operation. In all the 
three civilized societies which have succeeded one another in India 
it would appear that the average cultural level of the people was too 
low to permit the creation of really strong and durable political 
systems. ** 


Without doubt other barbarians who have, as was seen above, 
penetrated so largely into India in historical times have added to the 
problem of the barbarian masses. This is the special and limited sense 
in which the old view, whereby India’s tragic history is to be ex- 
plained by constant invasions, contains some truth. Indeed, if that 
old view may be said to imply the migration of the neolithic bar- 
barians into India before Indus civilization and during its early rise, 
then to that extent I have only expanded that view. Not that that is 
all that has been added here; for it has also been suggested that India 
was, quite apart from migrations and invasions, always full of neo- 


noticed in the text above. There is no entry into the Chinese plain south of the 
massif. The only entry from the main area of Asia lies to the north via eastern 
Turkestan, the region of Lake Koko-Nor and Kansu. Immediately beyond this lies 
the Yellow River valley. Our knowledge of conditions, including climatic conditions, 
of this route in the sixth and fifth millenia B.C. and earlier—the period when, 
presumably, India was filling up with neolithic barbarians and perhaps the Indus 
civilization originated—remains almost nil even after the important archzological 
discoveries of the middle 1930’s by Professor Creel and others at Anyang. (See 
H. G. Creel, The Birth of China. New York, 1937.) Even so, I do not think it all 
probable that great numbers of neolithic barbarians can have passed north of the 
massif in flight before the dessication proceeded further westward. It is a very long 
distarce and it is at least possible that the region was still very cold and inhospitable 
in that remote age; the massif itself was certainly very cold. 

In view of this, I think it reasonable to suppose that central and south China 
was far more sparsely populated than central, east and south India and that the 
civilized Chinese of Shang, and whatever preceded Shang, found it possible to ingest 
a sufficient number of the barbarians into their political system. Color is lent to this 
view by the fact that the Chous were civilized enough to bring about the derivation 
of First Chinese Civilization from Shang at a cultural level vastly higher than 
that of the first Aryan states in India, although the Chous were themselves semi- 
barbarians on the frontiers of Shang. (See Creel op. cit.) 

Nevertheless, I believe that the barbarians in China were in a measure an em- 
barrassment to China’s political fortunes, though in far less measure than were 
the barbarians in India to India’s political fortunes. The great decline from the 
third to the sixth centuries A.D., in which Second Chinese was derived from First 
Chinese Civilization, was chiefly occupied by the civilizing of the south, while I 
should not wonder if the strength of that primitive institution, the Chinese family, 
with all the weakness of the higher social-political institutions that can be ascribed 
to it, is ultimately due to the barbarians incorporated within civilized Chinese polities. 
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lithic barbarians even during the Ice Ages. In this connection possibly 
a little credit may even be spared for the champions of climatic 
theories of India’s weakness, since it is certainly the warmth of the 
Indian climate and the teeming productivity of the peninsula and its 
wealth, which have attracted outsiders to invade it. But this is far 
from the arguments of the climate champions, and to include them 
among those contributing to the explanation of India’s history is 
perhaps more charitable than just. 


III. 


The upshot of the inquiry into the history of India supplies that 
knowledge of India which it is necessary to add to the knowledge of 
Western civilization before the contemporary Indian problem may 
be stated whole. If India’s climate were the real explanation of the 
country’s past political weakness, then the future would certainly 
be hopeless since we do not yet know of any reliable way of changing 
the climate of a subcontinent! Presumably in these imaginary cir- 
cumstances an independent India would simply rot the more rapidly 
under its scorching sun and relaxing monsoon and become the plague- 
spot of the earth. The least that the other states of the world could 
do in the face of this factitious probability would be to strengthen 
and perpetuate alien rule, taking special pains to ensure that the alien 
rulers should never lose touch with their home countries and them- 
selves fall under the demoralizing influence of the Indian climate! 


Again, if foreign invasion were the real explanation of the his- 
toric weakness of Indian political structures, then the Indian problem 
could be solved as easily as falling off a log! All that would be neces- 
sary would be forthwith to expel the foreign British, hold the ring 
securely for a few generations and Indians would have built the 
powerful polity they have never had before. But this argument 
ought not to be lightly dismissed, for it is certainly the premise with 
which some persons, including some Indians, approach the Indian 
problem. It is of a piece with the dogmatism which infests the minds 
of liberal ideologues who do not see into the realities lying beneath 
the surface of their optimistic formulae based only in eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century political philosophy. And this calls attention 
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again to the real danger facing our Western civilization, namely that 
it tends to be weak in the head, not hard in the heart. Our intentions 
in general—even probably those of the British in India in particular 
—are excellent. But do we understand such great problems as the 
Indian problem sufficiently to be fore-armed to tackle them? Perhaps 
not very many of us are even clear that political problems must be 
seen historically to be known. And even those who have reached that 
elementary level of wisdom are in grave danger of being misled by 
the professional historians who ought to be sure guides. The frivolity 
of our historical scholarship, which has so long been content with 
superficial theories such as the invasion theory and, still more, the 
climate theory of Indian history, is being shown up for what it is in 
the face of the great political crises we now face. 


If, then, the interpretation of Indian history given here is correct, 
it should be possible to establish rather a new point of view upon the 
contemporary Indian problem. One large consideration emerges at 
once: if it is true that India’s political misfortunes have always 
fundamentally been caused by the great proportion of primitives 
incapable of sufficient participation in the political life of the country, 
then self-government, the Western device for promoting broad par- 
ticipation in political life, is at least directly relevant to the Indian 
problem. Hereupon arise the objections of the “practical politicians” 
—whose cunning ought not to be wholly ignored in spite of jibes at 
them above—that India of all countries in the world is least prepared 
for self-government. Yet, if we listen to the practical politicians, 
what chance is there that India ever will be prepared for self-govern- 
ment? One answer to this question, no doubt, runs somewhat as 
follows: wait a few more centuries until the educational system of 
the British raj has been able to penetrate down to the primitives and 
accomplish with a proportion of these what it has accomplished with 
a proportion of the upper and middle classes in the last century. 

The objections to this answer are many and, some of them, 
obvious. The most serious objection, in my opinion, is the shallow 
and even immoral interpretation of self-government which it implies. 
Self-government is not a pleasurable pastime to be permitted only in 
circumstances so safe that it cannot lead to danger. This view of self- 
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government is certainly implied very generally, if criminally vaguely, 
in the utterances and publications of many who nowadays prate 
about “democracy.” There is no democracy in the world today, if 
democracy means a polity, all of whose citizen-members are equally 
intelligent politically and play approximately equal parts in the con- 
duct of politics—and if this is not what democracy means, then what 
does it mean? We talk vaguely and think weakly about the demo- 
cratic ideal and so are led into all manner of perplexities and false 
positions when we are faced with real problems. It is no wonder 
that the practical men, who are really just cynics, relapse into a purely 
negative attitude when they see the others muddling and blunder- 
ing. 

Self-government for India will certainly be no democracy and 
certainly no pleasure for Indians. It will be fraught with appalling 
dangers and will lead without doubt to many disasters. Therefore let 
the Indians have it. Do not suppose that India’s early future under 
self-government will be anything like so peaceful or so prosperous as 
it would be under a continuing British raj. There appear to be many 
Indians who think that it will be peaceful and prosperous. It is high 
time those ignorant men are given the opportunity, denied to them 
at present, of learning the truth and so reaching an appreciation 
of political realities. The creative political achievements of mankind 
have not been made in circumstances that were easy. They have been 
made in circumstances that were extremely difficult. Sometimes the 
circumstances have been overwhelmingly difficult so that there was 
failure and that was the case in India in the past. Today Indian cir- 
cumstances remain extremely difficult, but there is good reason for 
supposing that they are no longer overwhelmingly difficult. Indian 
statesmen have today the accumulated political wisdom of a long 
series of other civilizations on which to draw. They are therefore 
in the position of Syrians and Persians who were once able to learn 
from the accumulated wisdom of Egyptians and Babylonians, of 
Greeks and Romans who were once able to learn from Syrians and 
Persians, of Westerns who were and are able to learn from Greeks 
and Romans. Indian statesmen can learn from Westerns and Chinese 
today. They are no longer in the position of Indian statesmen in the 
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past, who could learn only from their own Indian philosophers, 
whose thought from the Buddha onward notoriously contained no 
political wisdom whatsoever—an apparent anomaly which was per- 
fectly natural and in reality no anomaly, for the political problem 
was so appalling that it stultified the Indian thinker and he merely 
recoiled from it to contemplate the cosmos of his imagination. The 
outward material failures of man are always so correlated with fore- 
going inward, intellectual failures. 


But, if the problem of Indian self-government is eased by the 
wisdom of non-Indian peoples, it remains a stupendous problem— 
just such a stupendous problem as may provoke a great creative 
response. If this were not so, the Indian problem would be unim- 
portant, as unimportant as it would be if, for example, the foreign 
invasion explanation of Indian history were the true explanation. 
In the light of the true explanation the Indians should not seek to 
set up a polity relying on popular votes; but the present unwisdom 
of Indian leaders suggests that they will attempt to do that, whence 
probably one of their first disasters. The saintly life of Mahatma 
Gandhi appeals to the emotions of India’s primitive masses just as 
folk literature and some kinds of visual art do; hence probably politi- 
cal adventures in appeal to the untutored masses and other disasters. 
The great population of India suggests that the first task will be 
the construction of a government which can preserve Indian unity ; 
but the present clamor of voices points toward decentralization, 
whence other disasters. The same clamor points to an attempt to 
effect a nice balance of forces at the center, and from this may follow 
paralysis of authority and yet more disasters. 


It is easy enough to foresee tragedy in the early generations of 
a self-governing India. There can be small doubt that there will be 
tragedy. Through it Indians will learn—expensively and bitterly no 
doubt. But, if they meet the challenge, it will in the long view be 
better for them and better for all others who participate in Western 
civilization. The alternative for Indians is at best stagnation ; at worst 
involvement in the decline of the civilization of their Western over- 
lords. The alternative for Westerns in general to meeting such great 
challenges as the Indian problem with a positive response is precisely 
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that decline of their civilization which other events in the contempo- 
rary world threaten. Suppose that the challenge is positively met, 
however: it is then conceivable that India with its great mass of 
primitives may in the long run discover policies for bringing them 
into active participation in civilized life such as other Westerns have 
never discovered ; policies which can be followed with profit in other 
regions of the world where Western civilization is spreading. It is 
even conceivable that Indians will invent policies beneficial to the 
peoples of Europe, who have recently collapsed so signally before 
neobarbarism. In short, if India secures—as it certainly will—the 
opportunity to take its full part in the life of Western civilization, its 
people may be counted on to contribute to that life and to promote 
its further growth. 








The Post-War Settlement 


A Survey of Some Recent Books 


By Fred D. Gealy 


prompted by the chaotic and uncharted era in which we 

live, certain broad trends are discernable in current books, 
which indicate converging lines of thought by which the present 
crisis is being understood and the future envisioned. Some of these 
are of importance and deserve continuing elucidation. 


NY ected y the ean the diversity of interpretations 


In the first place, there is much less tendency to over-simplifica- 
tion of historical issues than has ever been the case during any previ- 
ous war in which we have been engaged. Particularly is this true in 
regard to the war in Europe, for we are better informed about this 
continent than we are about Asia, where we still tend to regard the 
war as simple Japanese aggression. Although Adolph Hitler is a 
catastrophic personality such as occurs only rarely in history—and is 
certainly far more directly responsible for the war than was Kaiser 
Wilhelm for World War I—yet Hitler is even now more adequately 
related by historians to the wider context of his generation than was 
Wilhelm at the close of the first World War. 

The statement of Percy Ellwood Corbett is typical: “The roots 
of this renewed battle reach far back through and beyond the war 
of 1914-1918. They are political, economic, social, and psychological 
in character—a complex of grievances, ambitions and fears woven 
into the history and the mentality of the belligerents.”* Or one may 
note the statement of Edward Hallett Carr: “That the United States 
seceded from the settlement of Versailles, that the Allies quarrelled 
among themselves, that Hitler was a gangster and that Great Britain 
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disarmed and temporized, that the Versailles Treaty was not vindic- 
tive enough—all these explanations are superficial and futile. The 
victors lost the peace, and Soviet Russia and Germany won it, 
because the former continued to preach, and in part to apply, the 
once valid, but now disruptive, ideals of the rights of nations and 
laissez-faire capitalism, whereas the latter, consciously or uncon- 
sciously borne forward on the tide of twentieth-century revolution, 
were striving to build up the world into larger units under central- 
ized planning and control.” 

This significant trend is due first, to the disillusionment which 
followed World War I, which in turn led to an intensified search in 
wider fields for the causes of historical events, and to the widespread 
recognition of the fact that no historical event has but one cause; 
and second, is due to progress in the psychological, sociological, and 
historical sciences, which has made us aware of the complexity of 
human behavior and at the same time has greatly aided our under- 
standing of it. 

It is, of course, true that there can be no purely objective inter- 
pretation of history: the interpreter always has to stand on some 
premise, he views events from a point of view. To interpret history 
must be in a measure an act of faith; therefore the historian must 
oversimplify. This is what Nicholas Doman means when he says that 
all interpretation of history “‘depends on the illusory absoluteness 
claimed by relative factors.’ 

However we may struggle towards the solution of these difficult 
theoretical and practical problems, they have made us cognizant of 
the fact that history must be seen for what it is, a series of conflicts 
on different levels. Life would be simple indeed if it could be reduced 
to one conflict. At this point, war is a great simplifier. It tends to 
array large masses of men one against the other in one conflict, 
thereby reducing all lesser conflicts to unimportance. It creates a vast 
and exuberant unity by dissolving all lesser conflicts into one all- 





1Post-War Worlds, by Percy Ellwood Corbett. Farrar and Rinehart, New York. 

2Conditions of Peace, by Edward Hallett Carr. Macmillan, New York and Dallas. 

3The Coming Age of World Control, by Nicholas Doman. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 
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demanding conflict. It finds temporary solutions of some problems 
simply by turning attention away from them to a more urgent 
problem. 

In the democracies, at least, we need not be deceived by the over- 
simplification which war induces into life. We know that such sim- 
plicity is largely superficial, and that the lesser conflicts are merely 
pushed aside, not solved. To ignore their claims, even during the 
course of the war, can only be folly. It is at least in a measure true 
that we lost the last peace because we oversimplified and misrepre- 
sented the causes of the war and were without any sound under- 
standing of war aims. Not to know why we are fighting is not to 
know what to do with victory when it comes. 

It is, then, good to know that among us there are wise men who 
are aware that, according to Raoul de Roussy de Sales,* there is 
now a variety of conflicts going on: the ‘vertical’ conflicts in which 
nations fight one another, and the ‘horizontal’ conflicts, which are 
ideological, political, social, and economic. With peace will come the 
end of the vertical conflicts. The horizontal conflicts, however, will 
then be unleashed in all their fury. Their field of battle will be the 
world. As Edward Hallett Carr observes, we are in a major crisis 
which goes to the deepest roots of our civilization. The overthrow 
ef Hitlerism cannot restore the nineteenth-century pattern. History 
will move into a new era. Its volcanic flow will not subside until it 
has changed the configuration of the world. 

Second, the disillusionment which followed World War I re- 
sulted in the diffusion of two contrasting points of view in regard 
to the power problem of history. On the one hand the early post-war 
decades saw an enormous vogue of pacifism throughout the democra- 
cies—that is, the satisfied nations. Pacifism, like all utopianisms, 
refuses to interpret history as resting on a power struggle which 
only rarely can rise either to rationality or beneficence. At present 
at least, pacifism is an ideal: it is no more a realistic technique for 
solving the problem of power than is celibacy for solving the prob- 
lem of sex. By its very spirituality, pacifism is prevented either from 





4The Making of Tomorrow, by Raoul de Roussy de Sales. Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, New York. 
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achieving or applying a realistic philosophy of power. This is both 
strength and weakness. Human nature being what it is, we ought 
not to seek to dispense with either pacifism or celibacy. We ought, 
rather, to understand the function of ideals in an imperfect world. 

Naturally, the pressure of the war years has virtually suppressed 
the production of pacifist books. No single one of importance has 
appeared. The movement, though still strong, tends to be unvocal. 
In its stead there is growing a widespread concern to understand 
the basic power drives of history and to deal positively and con- 
structively with them. In the words of Professor Kalijarvi, “The 
key to world politics is power.”* 

The two writers who in recent years have most penetratingly 
revealed the significance of power in all historic process are Bertrand 
Russell, who in 1938 published his brilliant book, Power: A New 
Social Analysis, and Reinhold Neibuhr, who in his many writings, 
in season and out of season has been a constant and caustic irritant 
of the problem. In part the movement stems from the Marxist 
philosophy of history both in its historic form and in its incarnation 
in Soviet principles and practice. The Marxist appraisal of power, 
as does the Fascist, reflects the mood of dissatisfied groups, as 
pacifism reflects that of satisfied groups. 

This emphasis on the power-struggle element in history has in- 
jected a new realism into political thought, it has led to widespread 
abandonment of utopianism, and yet, fortunately, it has produced 
little cynicism. The best evidence of this is the stream of construc 
tive writing on post-war worlds. We now know that social order 
rests on two pillars: coercion and consent. Both are equally impor- 
tant. E. H. Carr writes: “It is necessary to dispel once for all from 
our minds the pleasant illusion that, once victory is achieved, un- 
reserved good will and reasonableness will prevail among the vic- 
torious Powers and will induce individuals and nations to combine 
spontaneously together for the common good. No durable peace can 
be made unless those who have the power have also the will in the 
last resort, after having tried all methods of persuasion, to take and 





SModern World Politics, by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi and Associates. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 
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enforce with vigor and impartiality the decisions which they think 
right.” 

In the same vein are these statements from a recent book® by 
Henry Bamford Parkes: “The most important lesson of the past is 
that the United Nations must be prepared to maintain their military 
superiority, to continue to collaborate with each other, and to police 
the world after the war has been won.” “The only method of 
preventing war is to ensure that the preponderance of military power 
remains with the countries who wish to preserve the status quo.” 
And Nicholas Doman writes: ‘A monopoly of physical force can 
lead to the least possible use of force in the form of war. The uni- 
versal world order cannot become a reality without the employment 
of a monopolistic device for the organization of force.” And in the 
same volume he writes: “Mahan stated in succinct words that the 
function of force in human affairs is to enable moral ideas to take 
root. The victor in the war will establish the force relationships in the 
world, and these force relationships will enable certain political 
tendencies to manifest themselves, whereas the right of existence 
will be denied to other tendencies.” And in yet another recent book’ : 
“History has established incontrovertibly the fact that peace, order, 
and. justice can be secured only through enforcement... . There can 
be no justice without law; there can be no law which is not by com- 
mon consent; there can be no justice, no law and no order without 
the power of enforcement.... There is not, there never has been, 
and there never can be, any difference in principle or in practice 
between the enforcement of law and order within the state and the 
enforcement of law and order between states.” 


In the third place, it is noteworthy that there is a widespread 
revolt against the purely economic interpretation of history. In spite 
of Lebensraum, population pressure. tariffs, and so forth, the war 
is not primarily due to economic causes. All the Axis powers would 
scoff at the idea. Man wants power and glory more than he wants 
either wealth or security. Because he is ashamed to admit that glory 





®The World After War, by Henry Bamford Parkes. Crowell, New York. 


7For Permanent Victory, by Melvin M. Johnson, Jr., and Charles T. Haven. 
William Morrow and Company, New York. 
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is what he wants most, he becomes a dissembler and seeks to rational- 
ize his selfishness and even his brutality. So, as important as is the 
economic problem, it is secondary. And Nicholas Doman is right in 
saying that “The atomistic and anarchic political organization of 
the world, not its economic structure, is the primary cause of the 
crisis in our civilization.” Edward Hallett Carr is right, also, in 
affirming that “the new democracy must win the struggle to make 
political rights effective over economic power.” 

Again, there is manifest among writers a persistent concern 
with the total planetary world. There cannot again be a retreat into 
any splendid isolation. The world must be seen for what it is—as 
one. Effort must henceforth be directed towards its further integra- 
tion, not its dissipation. The most vigorous champion of this point 
of view is Nicholas Doman: “The pluralism of political authorities 
and military establishments is the root disease of our civilization.” 
Never again can we be indifferent to the power potential of any 
part of the world; nor can we rest until the world is organized so 
that nowhere can power—any power—be a menace to any people. 

“The inescapable meaning of recent events,” says H. B. Parkes, 
“is that the human race is approaching unity.” “Any successful de- 
mocracy, anywhere in the world, represents a threat to the stability 
of dictatorships ; any successful dictatorship, anywhere in the world, 
menaces democracy.” C. J. Hambro, also, utters a clear word: “The 
problem of a dynamic peace can be met only by a universal solu- 
tion.” “Only through some kind of international agency built upon 
a world-wide basis can all nations, all peoples, all states, great or 
small, all men collaborate profitably and in full confidence.’”* 

Of interest, too, is the widespread belief found in unexpected 
places that “‘no human society can survive without the belief that it 
is guided, or inspired, or ordained by some supernatural entity, or 
set of entities,” to quote from The Making of Tomorrow. Or to 
quote Nicholas Doman again, ‘““The mythology of political national- 
ism has to be annihilated and at the same time a mythology erected 
around the non-national political world. Regardless of how flattering 





®How to Win the Peace, by C. J. Hambro. Lippincott, Philadelphia and New 
York. 
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demanding conflict. It finds temporary solutions of some problems 
simply by turning attention away from them to a more urgent 
problem. 

In the democracies, at least, we need not be deceived by the over- 
simplification which war induces into life. We know that such sim- 
plicity is largely superficial, and that the lesser conflicts are merely 
pushed aside, not solved. To ignore their claims, even during the 
course of the war, can only be folly. It is at least in a measure true 
that we lost the last peace because we oversimplified and misrepre- 
sented the causes of the war and were without any sound under- 
standing of war aims. Not to know why we are fighting is not to 
know what to do with victory when it comes. 

It is, then, good to know that among us there are wise men who 
are aware that, according to Raoul de Roussy de Sales,‘ there is 
now a variety of conflicts going on: the ‘vertical’ conflicts in which 
nations fight one another, and the ‘horizontal’ conflicts, which are 
ideological, political, social, and economic. With peace will come the 
end of the vertical conflicts. The horizontal conflicts, however, will 
then be unleashed in all their fury. Their field of battle will be the 
world. As Edward Hallett Carr observes, we are in a major crisis 
which goes to the deepest roots of our civilization. The overthrow 
ef Hitlerism cannot restore the nineteenth-century pattern. History 
will move into a new era. Its volcanic flow will not subside until it 
has changed the configuration of the world. 

Second, the disillusionment which followed World War I re- 
sulted in the diffusion of two contrasting points of view in regard 
to the power problem of history. On the one hand the early post-war 
decades saw an enormous vogue of pacifism throughout the democra- 
cies—that is, the satisfied nations. Pacifism, like all utopianisms, 
refuses to interpret history as resting on a power struggle which 
only rarely can rise either to rationality or beneficence. At present 
at least, pacifism is an ideal: it is no more a realistic technique for 
solving the problem of power than is celibacy for solving the prob- 
lem of sex. By its very spirituality, pacifism is prevented either from 





*The Making of Tomorrow, by Raoul de Roussy de Sales. Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, New York. 
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achieving or applying a realistic philosophy of power. This is both 
strength and weakness. Human nature being what it is, we ought 
not to seek to dispense with either pacifism or celibacy. We ought, 
rather, to understand the function of ideals in an imperfect world. 

Naturally, the pressure of the war years has virtually suppressed 
the production of pacifist books. No single one of importance has 
appeared. The movement, though still strong, tends to be unvocal. 
In its stead there is growing a widespread concern to understand 
the basic power drives of history and to deal positively and con- 
structively with them. In the words of Professor Kalijarvi, “The 
key to world politics is power.””* 

The two writers who in recent years have most penetratingly 
revealed the significance of power in all historic process are Bertrand 
Russell, who in 1938 published his brilliant book, Power: A New 
Social Analysis, and Reinhold Neibuhr, who in his many writings, 
in season and out of season has been a constant and caustic irritant 
of the problem. In part the movement stems from the Marxist 
philosophy of history both in its historic form and in its incarnation 
in Soviet principles and practice. The Marxist appraisal of power, 
as does the Fascist, reflects the mood of dissatisfied groups, as 
pacifism reflects that of satisfied groups. 

This emphasis on the power-struggle element in history has in- 
jected. a new realism into political thought, it has led to widespread 
abandonment of utopianism, and yet, fortunately, it has produced 
little cynicism. The best evidence of this is the stream of construc 
tive writing on post-war worlds. We now know that social order 
rests on two pillars: coercion and consent. Both are equally impor- 
tant. E. H. Carr writes: “It is necessary to dispel once for all from 
our minds the pleasant illusion that, once victory is achieved, un- 
reserved good will and reasonableness will prevail among the vic- 
torious Powers and will induce individuals and nations to combine 
spontaneously together for the common good. No durable peace can 
be made unless those who have the power have also the will in the 
last resort, after having tried all methods of persuasion, to take and 





S5Modern World Politics, by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi and Associates. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 
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enforce with vigor and impartiality the decisions which they think 
right.” 

In the same vein are these statements from a recent book® by 
Henry Bamford Parkes: “The most important lesson of the past is 
that the United Nations must be prepared to maintain their military 
superiority, to continue to collaborate with each other, and to police 
the world after the war has been won.” “The only method of 
preventing war is to ensure that the preponderance of military power 
remains with the countries who wish to preserve the status quo.” 
And Nicholas Doman writes: “A monopoly of physical force can 
lead to the least possible use of force in the form of war. The uni- 
versal world order cannot become a reality without the employment 
of a monopolistic device for the organization of force.” And in the 
same volume he writes: “Mahan stated in succinct words that the 
function of force in human affairs is to enable moral ideas to take 
root. The victor in the war will establish the force relationships in the 
world, and these force relationships will enable certain political 
tendencies to manifest themselves, whereas the right of existence 
will be denied to other tendencies.” And in yet another recent book’ : 
“History has established incontrovertibly the fact that peace, order, 
and justice can be secured only through enforcement... . There can 
be no justice without law; there can be no law which is not by com- 
mon consent; there can be no justice, no law and no order without 
the power of enforcement.... There is not, there never has been, 
and there never can be, any difference in principle or in practice 
between the enforcement of law and order within the state and the 
enforcement of law and order between states.”’ 


In the third place, it is noteworthy that there is a widespread 
revolt against the purely economic interpretation of history. In spite 
of Lebensraum, population pressure, tariffs, and so forth, the war 
is not primarily due to economic causes. All the Axis powers would 
scoff at the idea. Man wants power and glory more than he wants 
either wealth or security. Because he is ashamed to admit that glory 





The World After War, by Henry Bamford Parkes. Crowell, New York. 
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is what he wants most, he becomes a dissembler and seeks to rational- 
ize his selfishness and even his brutality. So, as important as is the 
economic problem, it is secondary. And Nicholas Doman is right in 
saying that “The atomistic and anarchic political organization of 
the world, not its economic structure, is the primary cause of the 
crisis in our civilization.” Edward Hallett Carr is right, also, in 
affirming that “the new democracy must win the struggle to make 
political rights effective over economic power.” 

Again, there is manifest among writers a persistent concern 
with the total planetary world. There cannot again be a retreat into 
any splendid isolation. The world must be seen for what it is—as 
one. Effort must henceforth be directed towards its further integra- 
tion, not its dissipation. The most vigorous champion of this point 
of view is Nicholas Doman: “The pluralism of political authorities 
and military establishments is the root disease of our civilization.” 
Never again can we be indifferent to the power potential of any 
part of the world; nor can we rest until the world is organized so 
that nowhere can power—any power—be a menace to any people. 

“The inescapable meaning of recent events,” says H. B. Parkes, 
‘is that the human race is approaching unity.” “Any successful de- 
mocracy, anywhere in the world, represents a threat to the stability 
of dictatorships ; any successful dictatorship, anywhere in the world, 
menaces democracy.” C. J. Hambro, also, utters a clear word: “The 
problem of a dynamic peace can be met only by a universal solu- 
tion.” “Only through some kind of international agency built upon 
a world-wide basis can all nations, all peoples, all states, great or 
small, all men collaborate profitably and in full confidence.”* 

Of interest, too, is the widespread belief found in unexpected 
places that ‘“‘no human society can survive without the belief that it 
is guided, or inspired, or ordained by some supernatural entity, or 
set of entities,” to quote from The Making of Tomorrow. Or to 
quote Nicholas Doman again, “The mythology of political national- 
ism has to be annihilated and at the same time a mythology erected 
around the non-national political world. Regardless of how flattering 
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it may be to the rational character of the man of the twentieth cen- 
tury, a purely rationalist political order is anything but realistic. 
The sovereign nation state like the personal sovereign, has gathered 
around itself powerful emotional forces of historic loyalty; its 
strength is not based upon reason alone and is therefore not to be 
sapped exclusively by rational arguments. If the non-national world 
wants to command universal loyalty it must resort to inciting my- 
thology and irrational symbols as well.” “The mythology of the 
twentieth century is searching for a world-wide or universal pattern 
in line not only with the technological but also with the spiritual 
development of the epoch. Without the universal political structure 
a universal ideology is a sentimental phantom, and without a uni- 
versal ideology the universal political structure is an empty cruel 
system of domination based on sheer force.” 


Guglielmo Ferrero’ phrases this need for spiritual entity thus: 
“Democracy cannot be legitimized without an internal spiritual unity, 
if all the people are not in agreement both on the great moral and 
religious principles of life.” And Hambro, “No federation of 
human beings, or of states made up of human beings, can have any 
power of cohesion without some kind of loyalty cemeting together 
the various states and groups and classes.”’ 

Finally, whatever the political details of the post-war world may 
be, whether again there will be a balance-of-power regime, a regional, 
for example, a tripartite division of power, a federation of nations, 
or a universal political organization, it is clear to all that peace cannot 
permanently rest on coercion alone. This is the burden of Guglielmo 
Ferrero’s book. Legitimate government depends on acceptance. The 
two central pillars of Western order are the right of opposition and 
freedom of suffrage. And in any post-war world the peace must 
be ordered in the direction of establishing this principle of legiti- 
macy. Thus for the United Nations, realism must be interpreted not 
after the pattern of Nazi realism, but in accord with democratic 
faith that just government depends on the consent of the governed. 

To believe that power can be ethically controlled and that his- 





®The Principles of Power, by Guglielmo Ferrero. Putnam’s, New York. 
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torical adjustment can be made in the direction of justice with suf- 
ficient rapidity to parry violent revolution and war, requires an 
enormous amount of faith in the flexibility, adaptability, imagina- 
tive capacity, and intelligent goodwill of mankind. It needs to be 
remembered that in the political philosophy of Marxism, Fascism, | 
and Nazism, catastrophe is of the essence of history because al- 
though life is dynamic, historical relatives always tend to congeal — 
into pseudo-absolutes. 

Woodrow Wilson believed that a just peace was possible only in 
a “war without victory.” Spykman, in his America’s Strategy in 
World Politics quotes the epigram of Thucydides: “We both alike 
know that into the discussion of human affairs the question of justice 
only enters where the pressure of necessity is equal, and that the 
powerful exact what they can, and the weak grant what they must.” 
Yet now we insist that only victory will enable the democracies to 
provide an adequate framework for the nurture of democratic 
values. If we are really fighting, not merely for power position, but 
for democratic values—which, it must be admitted cannot in our 
time be established unless the United Nations are in a dominant 
power position—victory seems necessary. 

The democratic principle must represent the element of per- 
manence in the world organization to come. This means that the 
United Nations must establish the machinery for a world-wide 
democratic non-national selection of leaders and maintain the demo- 
cratic structure by force until it merits and obtains universal accept- 
ance. We shail lose the peace if, on the one hand, we do not attain 
to an adequate philosophy of power, and if, on the other, our pro- 
gram should prove false to democratic values and should not move 
with vigor toward their universal realization. We can preserve de- 
mocracy only by extending it. Arnold Toynbee’? is right in saying 
that “The natural field of action for democracy is a field that em- 
braces all mankind; and it is on this range that its spiritual potency 
is beneficent. But when this potent spiritual driving-force is diverted 
into the mechanism of a parochial state, it not only ceases to be 
benificent, but becomes malignantly subservise.” 


10A Study of History, by Arnold J. Toynbee. Oxford University Press. 








